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Unsolicited Comments 






prove the value of 


CREDIT TRAINING 


by the 


Home Study Method 


Just a few of the many appreciative comments from 
those who have completed the correspondence 
course in Credits and Collections. 


Helen K. Bernard, Charlies City, lowa 


"| was pleased to receive your letter with the result of my 
final examination. | thoroughly enjoyed the course and it has 
proven very helpful to me in my work." 


Baxter Davis, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


"Throughout the duration of my course with the National 
Institute of Credit, my work has been very interesting and | 
have studied your comments finding them educational and 
applicable to every day business life.” 


Ralph Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill. 


“May | again express my sincere appreciation for the per- 
sonal attention you have given them (solutions to problems) 
and the constructive criticisms offered." 


Dorothy |. Kasbee, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


"| enjoyed this course very much and am happy to have 
completed it successfully. | want to thank you again for your 
encouragement and thoughtfulness.” 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about your course in Credits and Collections. 


C. F. Stephenson, Mansfield, Ohio 


"Not only has the course been very helpful to me, but | 
have derived much benefit from the magazine ‘Credit and 
Financial Management’ and Mr. Heimann's letter.......... 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the help you have given 
me in this course............. Thank you very much for your 
comments on my form letters. They were helpful in making 
up a new set for actual use." 


Charles Regensburg, New York, N. Y. 


“It was time well spent, | feel, and have already found the 
knowledge gleaned of real service and value............. 


M. N. Gilbert, Standard Oil Co., Huron, S. D. 


"There is certainly a great deal to be learned from the 
course in Credits and Collections and | will not hesitate to 
recommend it to any whom | can interest in this work. | feel 
that | have been well repaid for the time and effort and 
RRNT as RDS TIEN NE sco eo ec ee srs wis ae pain wh sss ays tole 

"| assure you that | have appreciated the help you have 
given me in this work and value the comments received in 
your letters and have kept each of your letters for future 
reference." 
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Heads | Win—Tails You Lose 


If the government is going to insist on its renegotiation policy it 


y Should recognize that renegotiation is a two-way street instead of a 
dead-end road. 


If all the manpower hours of government representatives, accoun- 
tants, cost accountants and management engaged in renegotiation were 
totalled and evaluated, the dubious savings arising out of renegotiation 
would, in comparison, seem hardly worthwhile. Add to this the ridicu- 
lous claims that billions of dollars have been saved in renegotiation 
and you get a state of mind that is utter confusion. How can there be 
billions of dollars saved when tax laws recapture excess earnings? If 
you don’t think they are operative, ask the Treasury Department to 
show you their figures or review earnings before and after taxes. 


It would seem the present renegotiation policy easily could destroy 
all incentive to efficiency and economy of operation. How could it be 
otherwise when our price structure is reasonably well frozen? 


Many industrialists have looked in vain for a chance to renegotiate 
because they miscalculated and lost a large part of their capital. In 
these instances the government did not lend its ear but asked business to 
turn the other cheek. 


Although the law itself contains no provision against permitting 
renegotiation of contracts for those who have had a sad experience, to 
the best of my knowledge no renegotiation had been effected when the 
estimate of the contractor has been so low as to result in a loss. 


We are in a serious war effort in which every citizen and business 
is doing its part. This is no time for a “heads I win—tails you lose” 
shell game. Renegotiation sounds well politically, but the American 
people are in a war and want no political expediency to interfere with 
that war effort. 


The boys who talk about profits “before taxes” remind me of the 
“binder” boys of the Florida real estate boom days. You could read 
about millions of profits but when you tried to realize your gains you 
found you were counting pennies. 


eS 


Henry H. Heimann 
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THEY’RE 
ALL ACES 
TODAY 












Blinding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace— 
the “knight of the air’—from modern aerial 
warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 
precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that “rings the bell” in air battle. 
That is why American fighters and bombers 
are writing such glorious new pages in history. 
Americans are brought up on teamwork—in 
play, in business and in war. In the fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 


curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efficient service to policyholders, agents are 
active in civilian defense—another important 
form of protection. 






Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper- 
ating with our company in its modest contribu- 
tion towards national war financing through 
the Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provides that: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for the 
balance of the year are being invested in War 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER and 
ABOVE the normal government bond pur- 
chases which the company is continuing to 
make. 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is the 
American way—the short-cut to Victory! 


« THE HOME * 
SPreswrance Conypany 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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An Appraisal of Post War Credits 


Sus of the Pribloas to 1, Met Apter UDay 


In the midst of the most devas- 
in war the world has ever 
M known, the credit executives of 
North America are vitally con- 
cerned with the impact of war-time 
conditions and regulations and their 
ultimate effect on the credit structure 
of the world and our nation. 

My thesis, therefore, is primarily 
intended to offer for consideration, a 
review and basis for discussion of eco- 
nomic and political conditions result- 
ing from the war and to serve as a 
starting point in arriving at a basic 
policy in preserving the credit struc- 
ture as we know it in the post-war 
- period. 

Let us start with the problems of 
taxation and public debt. The cost of 
financing the United States’ partici- 
pation in the war program is derived 
from two sources, borrowed money 
and taxation. The United States 
Treasury has recently successfully 
completed one major financial opera- 
tion in borrowing thirteen billion dol- 
lars. Another large scale loan will 
most likely be undertaken in the Fall 
of 1943. In addition to the funds de- 
rived from borrowing, business 
through taxation and the renegotia- 
tion of government contracts will 
make the largest contribution in the 
tax history of this country. 


The Public Debt 


HE public debt bids fair to reach 

one hundred billion dollars and 
possibly more before the cessation of 
hostilities. I cannot too strongly re- 
mind you that this debt must be paid. 
While a certain amount of floating 
debt may prevail, the cost of carrying 
such a burden in peacetime is almost 
unthinkable. One may say and right- 
fully so, what alternative have you to 
offer? My answer is the adoption of 
the financial policies and taxation sys- 
tem followed in the Dominion of 
Canada where the bulk of Canada’s 
cost is being financed out of income 
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By E. WILLIAM LANE 
Treasurer, American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


with post war credits to be available 
for use when peace returns. I, there- 
fore, submit this Canadian plan for 
your analysis and consideration in 
lightening the war’s impact on peace- 
time operations. 

Public debt does not stop with the 
Federal Government. Our state and 
municipal governments have not made 
any worthwhile reductions of public 
expenditures in general although the 
cost of providing for the unemployed 
has temporarily disappeared but state 
and city budgets have not been pruned 
or scaled downward. State legisla- 
tures and city governments are still 
desperately seeking new sources of 
revenue and this means that the re- 
turning soldier as well as the man and 
the woman who stay at home will face 
new local taxes. There is, however, 
one ray of sunshine and I now refer 
to private debt, where real progress 
appears to have been made. Bonded 
indebtedness of railroads and private 
corporations is being substantially re- 
duced through the reorganization of 
the corporate structures or by the re- 
financing of various forms of fixed 
indebtedness. Installment selling and 
small loans made by individuals have 
been kept well in hand by the regula- 
tions administered so effectively by the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Some New Burdens to Face 


EFORE leaving the subject of 
debt and taxation, may I also re- 
mind you that the cost of soldiers’ 
bonuses, rehabilitation of the wounded 
and unemployables is definitely food 
for serious thought. The problems re- 
sulting from the re-employment of 
the returning members of the armed 
forces together with the large number 
of female employees is something that 
just stagers the imagination. After a 
decade of a system of government 
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patented and operated on a socialistic 
plan with high wages and short hours 
the order of the day, I am convinced 
that we are heading for a shake-up 
which will make the fall of the stock 
market of 1929 look insignificant. 

In support of this contention, I re- 
fer you to the special number entitled 
“From War to Work” recently pub- 
lished by Survey Graphic of which 
Stuart Chase is the editor. Eighteen 
contributors representing business, 
labor, government and miscellaneous 
fields collaborated. Mr. Chase states 
that eventually forty-five million 
people will have to change occupa- 
tions after allowing for fifteen million 
who will remain in the armed forces. 
This leaves thirty million to be trans- 
ferred to peace-time occupations 
which is more than twice the number 
of unemployed in 1933. 

Thus far, I have touched but briefly 
upon the problem of restoring and re- 
habilitating the wounded soldier to 
gainful employment, or indicated 
what will become of the woman wat 
worker who has been doing such a 
good job in these critical times. 


Can We Foot the Bill? 


W It the potential unemploy- 
ment and readjustment prob- 
lems that face us, I ask you, can we 
pay the cost of servicing our Federal 
and State Governments’ debts, let 
alone reduce them? Can the credit 
structure as you and I know it sur- 
vive such a shock? Prior to Pear! 
Harbor and up to the present time 
we have become accustomed to think- 
ing that the present wage levels will 
not recede materially because of the 
numerical and political strength of 
the labor unions. Do you believe that 
with even ten million unemployed to 
say nothing of thirty million which 
Mr. Chase sees idle we can mait- 
tain a deluxe standard of living? | 
say we cannot. 
In support of my contention, may 
I digress for a moment to quote in 
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part the views of that able economist, 
Roger Babson, which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 
24, 1943. Mr. Babson says in part: 

“Twenty million people are now 
engaged in war work. Some day this 
war will suddenly stop. Admiral Hal- 
sey is reported to have said it would 
end this year; but I don’t believe it 
will end until after elections in No- 
vember, 1944. Whenever it does end 
there will be an awful crash in the 
union labor market, the same as there 
was in the stock market in 1929. 
Millions of union labor will quickly 
be thrown out of work. Those get- 
ting the highest wages will be drop- 
ped first. There will then be a job 
panic and a job depression and all 
re. kinds of job troubles. Moreover, this 
led labor panic could take place with in- 
ib. creasing commodity prices, greater 
real estate activity and even higher 
stock prices. 
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A Drop in Wage Scales 


66’ T“HE politicians may say this will 
10n not happen. They may say that 
Pa-B the government will give employ- 
100% ment if private companies will not do 
€S.B'so. Perhaps this will be tried; but 
MS Bif so, the government will not pay 
ons B the wages—no, nor half the wages— 
ber that war workers are now getting. No 

government could continue in office 
“fly B which paid any special group of ex- 
Te war workers more than letter car- 
toB riers, policemen and other govern- 
ted ment employees get. This averages 
vat § $25. per week for women as ‘tops’. 
1 4% Union war workers are now having 
a reckless, riotous and crazy honey- 
moon. 


oy- “Beware of political promises— 
ob-§ then think of this—If the yovern- 

ment takes over factories to make 
wa shoes, or textiles, or motor cars so as 
lt p tO Sive ex-war workers jobs, how is 
dit the government going to sell the 
i shoes, clothing, textiles or autos? 
ai There is only one way and that is by 
meg Uutting prices below what regular 
Se manufacturers are charging. This 
would mean that these private manu- 


vill 
ie facturers would need to shut down 
and throw their employees out of 
0 Pill 
work. Hence, the ‘cure’ would be 
hat . ; 
tom Worse than the disease. The poli- 
ich ticians would only be ‘robbing Peter 
‘ai to pay Paul’. For every vote they 


a might get from the war workers, they 
would lose two votes from peace- 
time workers and returning soldiers. 


a “In the above calculations I have 
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said nothing about these ten million 
soldiers who will be returning home. 
They will have 60 days to return to 
their old jobs; but they have been 
given no promise about wages. This 
is another reason why the present 
employers paying higher wages for 
war workers will be compelled to let 
these workers go after peace is de- 
clared. The only way most employers 
can take back former employees, who 
were drafted into the services, will 
be by discharging those who have 
stayed home cashing in at high wages, 
while their brothers suffered and bled 
in the South Sea Islands for $50. per 
month, 


Riding to a Great Fall 
“ REPEAT that all you war work- 


ers are now living in a fool’s 
paradise. No labor leaders nor poli- 
ticians can prevent a terrible crash in 
the labor market after World War 
II. Furthermore, the higher John L. 
Lewis and the railroad unions push 
up wages now, the greater the fall 
will be and the more grief after peace 
comes. 


“T believe in labor unions the same 
as I believe in corporations. To have 
workable unions, they also must have 
well-paid officials the same as do suc- 
cessful corporations. My message 
this week is simply this: These union 
labor officials are as blind to the pres- 
ent wage conditions today as were 
the corporation officials blind to busi- 
ness conditions in 1929. These labor 
leaders are leading their union mem- 
bers for a terrible fall and disappoint- 
ment the same as the corporation off- 
cials led their stockholders to dis- 
aster in 1929”, 


During this period of economic 
transition, we will do well to survey 
the ways and means of reconverting 
facilities to peace-time operations, and 
determine what disposition will be 
made of government owned plants. 
Believe it or not, the government is 
in business today with $6,833,000,- 
000 in plant construction and $7,392,- 
000,000 in machinery and equipment. 
The 1943 plant expansion program 
announced by the War Production 
Board is estimated at $4,500,000,000. 
The Defense Plant Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has already 
built and equipped 1,022 plants and 
has 457 plants in various stages of 
construction. New projects are al- 
ready being added to the list. 


Is it any wonder that such organi- 
zations as the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and our own Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
want to know if these plants are to 
be sold to private industry when 
peace returns or operated by the gov- 
ernment. Watch for some announce- 
ment by the War Production Board 
and be guided accordingly in your 
post war planning. 

I now want to submit for your con- 
sideration and possible discussion 
what might be called an experiment 
being undertaken by private enter- 
prise which thus far has not been 
commented upon to any great extent 
by our economists and public officials. 
I refer you to the large scale housing 
projects of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in New York City. 
Here is an instance where private 
enterprise is doing what the govern- 
ment has already done in many areas, 
in providing up-to-date living quar- 
ters for the low income group. It is 
interesting to note that this type of 
construction, which is credited to 
Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the 
Board, has been extended now and 
work is underway in Alexandria, 
Virginia, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, California. I believe you will 
agree that at the present time there 
is a shortage of housing facilities and 
the demand will be even greater with 
the return of the members of the 
armed forces. This type of invest- 
ment if properly handled would seem 
to have wide possibilities and pro- 
vide a source for safe investment as. 
well as aid materially in easing the 
distress in shifting war workers to a 
peace-time basis. 


Benefits of Construction Boom 


HE indirect benefits to the heavy 

industries such as steel, hardware, 
electrical and others would be many. 
Peace-time production will unques- 
tionably include the construction of 
homes in the limited price range to- 
gether with replacement and deferred 
maintenance by the railroads and 
public utilities. In addition we will 
see a revival of the automobile indus- 
try and the possibilities for future 
development of the airplane indus- 
try are unlimited. 

America is a luxury loving nation, 
and whether we like it or not, war 
savings are going to find their way 
into electrical appliances, jewelry, 
radios and hundreds of other items 
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which were not available during the 
war period. The application and use 
of war savings and war bonds to pur- 
chase either the necessities or lux- 
uries will help materially in paying 
the bills, but we will have to educate 
the American people to use these re- 
serves wisely. 

Then again the stupendous tax 
burden that will surely be with us 
along with sub-normal employment 
conditions which are bound to make 
a large segment of the population 
look to their city and state govern- 
ments for financial assistance. Ap- 
proaching this problem from its most 
favorable aspects, there are various 
economic and credit problems of ma- 
jor importance. 


The Place of Durable Goods 


HAVE purposely mentioned lux- 

uries first on the list of things to 
be purchased because history seems 
to bear this out and human nature 
has not changed. Nevertheless, the 
demand for durable goods and neces- 
sities are certain to play a large part 
in peace-time production. 

At no time in the history of man- 
kind has research and invention been 
developed to the degree that it has 
attained today. Twenty-five years 
ago our new ideas came from the in- 
ventor with make-shift apparatus in 
the garret or in the shed in the back- 
yard. Today every large industry has 
considered the importance of research 
and sooner or later some of the proj- 
ects are bound to spill over. As in 
the past it will create new jobs and 
with it new credit risks, many of 
which will start on a shoestring capi- 
tal. 

One of the requisites of war is to 
produce quantities of goods and have 
available sufficient materials to meet 
any emergency and cover an indefi- 
nite period of time. I now refer to 
the tremendous reservoir of surplus 
materials that are bound to find their 
way into the market place at the close 
of the war. We had a credit problem 
due to surplus materials in the first 
World War and it is an almost cer- 
tain conclusion with the stupendous 
facilities of today that the same prob- 
lem will be with us again, only this 
time it will be on a much larger scale. 
Surplus materials make a buyers’ 
market, and a buyers’ market makes 
credit problems. 

Before making a summation of 
the problems discussed and suggest- 
ing for your consideration the steps 
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we might pursue in meeting them, 
may I offer the following com- 
ments concerning the termination of 
government contracts? Thanks to 
our National Association of Credit 
Men and several other organizations 
who have so ably publicized the seri- 
cus consequences to our economy if 
the termination of government con- 
tracts is not handled wisely and set- 
tlements made promptly, the Procure- 
ment Policy Division of the War 
Production Board has given this mat- 
ter a great deal of attention. At the 
time this paper is written definite 
progress appears to have been made. 
Already the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment has issued a manual for admin- 
istrative audit entitled “Termination 
Claims of Fixed Price Supply Con- 
tracts”. While progressive steps have 
now materialized, the fact remains 
that the whole subject of termination 
has not been placed on a uniform 
basis. 

The restoration and maintenance of 
the world economic equilibrium. I 
believe you will agree, rests with the 
restoration of world trade. We are 
fighting a global war and we must 
plan a global peace. The restoration 
of world trade after hostilities have 
ceased will be a primary requisite for 
it affects the jobs and earnings of 
half of the world’s population. The 
collapse in world trade in the past 
decade brought about widespread un- 
employment and was a contributing 
factor towards the present war. 


Credit to Play Important Part 


HAVE endeavored to present 

some of the problems which fun- 
damentally effect credit. There are, 
of course, others and while those 
that I have stated may seem some- 
what abstract, I believe they will give 
us a starting point and an approach 
to the post war period. What can we 
as credit executives do now to in- 
telligently find a solution and restore 
and preserve for the future a sound 
credit autonomy? Our course has 
been charted and we have strong 
precedence in that vehicle of action 
in our own National Association of 
Credit Men that has served business 
through three wars. 

During the period of transition 
from war to peace-time levels, it will 
be subject to wide fluctuations as a 
result of unemployment. Our job is 
to hold fast to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of credit. The urge to pyramid 
sales will be terrific in filling the 
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backlog of orders of consumer goods, 
Then again the returning soldier and 
many individuals will feel the urge to 
be one’s own boss and go into busi- 
ness which will result in many new 
accounts on your ledgers. Failures 
and financial embarrassments will 
again be something to think about, 
One of the working tools of your pro- 
fession is the Adjustment Bureay 
system of the National Association of 
Credit Men. You are going to need 
it more than ever in the post war 
period. Support it now and entrench 
it firmly for post war action. A study 
of the bankruptcy records and sta- 
tistics along with the insolvencies 
tables from 1920 to date will give 
you some idea of what faces us. 


Settlement of War Claims 
Important 

HE policy as finally adopted by 

the government as it relates to 
the termination of government con- 
tracts will determine whether or not 
we are to have a new crop of insol- 
vencies at the close of the war. If 
we are to preserve the corporate busi- 
ness structures, the settlement of 
government contracts must be forth- 
coming promptly. The bills which 
died in the 77th Congress must be re- 
enacted and passed and_ regional 
boards or offices set up to transact 
the business quickly. Arbitration is 
one way of bringing about speedy 
settlements. I ask that you give this 
matter more than passing considera- 
tion. The war contracts of Great 
Britain, Australia and Canada with 
private industry in this country pro- 
vide for arbitration proceedings un- 
der the supervision of the American 
Arbitration Association. I cannot 
think of any more worthwhile. con- 
tribution which the groups present at 
this War Credit Congress can take 
than to determine a sound policy in- 
cluding arbitration and make your 
choice known to the Procurement 
Policy Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Extra Vigilance Required 


O hear some business men talk, 

yes, even credit executives, you 
would believe that there were n0 
credit problems which affect us to- 
day. It is a sound policy to keep 
your credit files alive and up-to-date. 
Just because the X Corporation has 
only war contracts and is paying ac- 
cording to terms for the present, you 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Handling Material and Subcontractor Claims 
Under Cancelled Government Contracts 


A Vitis Chai Gives His Sides 


Due to lack of uniformity in 
cancellation clauses in Govern- 
WM ment Contracts, the procedures 
suggested below are based on the 
cancellation clause in Supply Con- 
tract Form No. 1 (Revised) although 
I believe you will find they have 
rather broad application. Also, rather 
than attempt to discuss the question 
of Government Contract cancellations 
in a more or less general way, my 
comments pertain particularly to the 
procedures which a prime contractor 
should follow in handling disposi- 
tion of materials, and subcontractors 
claims, as required by the Govern- 
ment and in order to insure some 
reasonable protection on such items. 
The first step in connection with a 
cancellation should be taken long be- 
fore a cancellation occurs. I refer to 
the cancellation clause which should 
be included in purchase orders placed 
under the prime contract. Attached 
(Exhibit A) is a suggested cancella- 
tion clause to be included in all pur- 
chase orders issued for war work 
regardless of whether the prime con- 
tract contains a cancellation clause or 
not, and which represents an intent 
to define the rights of the parties on 
some reasonable basis in the event of 
cancellation. 


Must Relay Cancellation 


THE second step is the proper han- 

dling of the cancellation notice 
sent to the prime contractor by the 
Government. Upon receipt of the 
written cancellation notice, the prime 
contractor should immediately stop 
all work and notify subcontractors 
and suppliers by telegram, confirmed 
by registered mail, to do likewise, 
sending them exact copies of the can- 
cellation notice received. Attached 
(Exhibit B) is a suggested form of 
tancellation letter to be sent out by 
the prime contractor. 

If the above two steps have been 
carefully followed, the prime contrac- 
tor is in a position to proceed with 
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By JOHN T. STUBBS 
Attorney & Credit Manager of the 
Harris - Seybold - Potter Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio 


From the prime contractors stand- 
point the following steps should be 
taken by the prime contractor in han- 
dling disposition of materials and 
subcontractors and suppliers claims: 


some confidence and with reasonable : Aes : 
I. Disposition of materials 


protection in the disposition of mate- 
rials and subcontractors and suppliers 
cancellation claims. 


A. Immediately upon receipt of 
cancellation notice, segregate 
all materials, small tools, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., purchased 
for the prime contract and 
located in prime contractors 
inventory. Place under lock 
and key, if necessary, to pre- 
vent inadvertent or deliber- 
ate use by the factory on 
other contracts. 


Check over such items care- 
fully with the purchasing de- 
partment and factory and 
ask permission from the 
Government to use any 
items which can be applied 
to other contracts with as 


Steps To Be Taken 


HORTLY after cancellation of a 

prime contract, the prime contrac- 
tor will probably receive from the 
Government a letter of instructions 
outlining procedures in connection 
with disposition of materials and sub- 
contractors and suppliers claims. At- 
tached (Exhibit C) is a typical letter B. 
of instructions. While such letters 
should be studied carefully and exact 
copies should be sent to all subcon- 
tractors and suppliers for guidance, 
it is advisable to use some such form 
as the attached (Exhibit D) to expe- , ’ , 
dite the securing of necessary infor- high or higher ratings. 
mation and to avoid supplementary C. Take a detailed inventory of 
correspondence. all materials, small tools, 


CANCELLATION CLAUSE 


Exhibit A 


(1) We reserve the right to cancel this purchase order, or any part thereof, if ship- 
ments are not made according to deliveries specified, or not in accordance with specifica- 
tions, drawings, samples or other description furnished to you therefor, or are defective 
in workmanship or quality. 

(2) In the event that the contract or order between us and the Government or the 
contractor or subcontractor under Gvernment contract for the furnishing of articles 
covered hereby or products incorporating such articles is cancelled, this purchase order 
may also be cancelled by written notice to that effect to you, in which case, unless the 
notice otherwise directs, you shall discontinue all work hereunder, cancel all orders and 
subcontracts for materials chargeable to this purchase order, transfer to us, as we may 
direct, title to all completed articles not previously delivered and all partially completed 
articles, work in process, materials, plans, drawings and information acquired or produced 
by you for the performance hereof, and take such action as may be necessary to secure to 
us the benefits of any rights remaining in you as Seller under orders or subcontracts 
chargeable to this purchase order to the extent so chargeable; and we shall pay to you 
(in addition to the sums payable for articles completed and shipped prior to such cancella- 
tion) in full settlement, a sum equal to the net costs and expenses incurred by you in good 
faith prior to your receipt of the cancellation notice in connection with the complete or 
partial manufacture of and the procuring of materials for the articles with respect to 
which the cancellation is to be effective, including the reasonable expense of canceling 
firm commitments for materials necessary in the production of such articles. We shall 
also pay to you such amount, if any, as may be allowed therefor by the Contracting 
Officer of the Government as a profit to you in respect to the work performed on the 
uncompleted part of this purchase order. In no event, however, shall the aggregate pay- 


ments to you under this purchase order exceed the total price specified herein. 
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jigs, fixtures, etc., located at 
prime contractors plant, and 
submit it to the Government 
for disposition through other 
Government Agencies or In- 
tegration Committees. This 
report should show the type 
of materials, its location and 
condition, price or cost, etc., 
and the items should be legi- 
cally grouped to show totals 
for raw material, work-in- 
process, tools, etc. 
. A separate but similar in- 
ventory report should be 
submitted on subcontractors 
and suppliers inventories at 
such time as complete fac- 
tual information has been 
secured. | 

. Disposition of materials may 

be made in the following va- 

rious ways: 

1. Sale to other manufactur- 
ers 
(a) Such manufacturers 

are apt to clear pur- 
chase orders in line 
with their regular 
routine and make 
them subject to con- 
ditions which the 
prime contractor is 
unable to accept. Re- 
member that the 
Government under 
the cancellation clause 
has title to all mate- 
rials, small tools, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., 
and that the prime 
contractor is simply 
acting as a clearing 
house in assisting the 
Government to dis- 
pose of such items. 

2. Use by the prime contrac- 
tor on other contracts 
with as high or higher 
ratings. 

3. Scrapping of such items 
as dies, castings, and 
tools, jigs, and fixtures 
manufactured under the 
prime contract. 

(a) In the event of any 
scrapping of mate- 
rials by either the 
prime contractor or 
subcontractors and 
suppliers, there must 
be a credit for scrap 
allowance to transfer 
title back to the prime 
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Exhibit B 
(Proposed letter of notification covering cancellation to be sent to 
subcontractors and suppliers.) 


Re: Purchase Order No. ...... 
Gentlemen : 


In line with wire cancellation notice previously sent you, confirmation copy of which 
is enclosed, we are enclosing photostatic copies of the cancellation letter received from 
the Contracting Officer on War Department Contract No. ............ , and the termi- 
nation clause in said contract applicable to such cancellation. 

Such reasonable cancellation charges as are approved for such purpose by the United 
States Government under the provisions of the prime contract are subject to reim- 
bursement. 

For inclusion in our accounting on the total contract, it is requested that you prepare 
as soon as possible, in quadruplicate, a certified accounting statement of all applicable 
costs under the above purchase orders, for which payment has not previously been made. 
Please forward the same to this office promptly and preserve all your books and records 
relating to the subject contract for any necessary audits. If you have no cancellation 
charges, please advise us accordingly so as to complete our records. 

Yours very truly, 


Exhibit C 
(Letter of instructions covering Procedure to be followed by 
prime contractors and subcontractors as to disposition of ma- 


terials and presentation of claims.) 
Gentlemen : 


By cancellation letter dated ............ , this Office informed you that conditions 
had arisen which required the termination of the subject contract, in accordance with 
Article 13 thereof, entitled “Termination for Convenience of the Government.” Pursuant 
to Article 13 of such contract, adjustment for the damages occasioned by such termina- 
tion shall be made. 

To facilitate the payment of claims and the disposition of materials, it is requested 
that you follow the procedure set forth below: 

Forward to this office copies of cancellation letters to your material suppliers and 
copies of letters to subcontractors instructing them to cancel all orders for undelivered 
material ordered for use on the contract. 

Delivery to the Government of partly completed supplies, work in process, tools, ma- 
terials and fabricated parts, as required by the contract and the cancellation letter shall 
not be made immediately. 

You and your subcontractors must immediately prepare detailed lists of all raw ma- 
terial, material in process, fabricated parts, patterns, jigs and fixtures, special tools, 
machine tools, etc., obtained for use on the cancelled contract, stating the exact quanti- 
ties involved, the specifications for same, the exact footage or poundage on hand and 
the value thereof, so that this office can determine the specific items requiring disposition. 
If any such items were in process, the per cent of completion shall bé stated. The loca- 
tion of each item must be specified and complete information regarding possible return, 
use, or other disposition, including scrap or salvage value of any items must be stated, 
but no item shall be moved, used, or further processed until authorization for such act 
is received from this office. All lists must be certified to cover all such items obtained by 
use of the priority granted on said contract. 

You are requested to take immediate steps to prepare and have prepared the mate- 
rial lists requested so that such material can immediately be put to other use when pos- 
sible in furtherance of the war effort. Such lists shall be sent to this office in triplicate. 
Subcontractors shall also send a certified copy of such lists to you, as the prime con- 
tractor. 

Claims should be presented as promptly as practical after disposition of material has 
been determined by this office and should be signed by an authorized official of the claim- 
ant as being applicable costs and expenses chargeable to the cancelled contract. 

All claims should be presented in detailed and itemized form, and no claim shall be 
presented for commitments made or charges incurred after the date of notice to sub- 
contractors of termination or modification, or such a claim is made, it should be so des- 
ignated and be supported by an explanation thereof. 

All claims must be supported by purchase orders, time cards, invoices, payrolls, cer- 
tified statements by officials of claimant, or other evidence so that the claim can be sub- 
stantiated by this office. The Government may audit the claims so that all records relat- 
ing to the claims must be preserved. 

All settlements made by you with your subcontractors shall be subject to the approval 
of the Contracting Officer. 

Any claim for expense for building alteration must be clearly supported by an ex- 
planation of the necessity for same, together with a statement regarding future use 0! 
such improvement and the value thereof to your company. 

All claims should include a statement as to the percentage of items completed under 
the contract on which the claim is made and the average percentage completion of the 
work in process. 

All instructions given herein apply to your subcontractors and vendors as well as to 
yourselves. 


Very sincerely, 


August, 1943 
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Exhibit D 
TO: John Jones Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SUBJECT: WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT NO................. 


Class No. 1 

—No orders were placed by us under the purchase orders received from John Jones 
Company. 

Class No. 2 

—Immediately upon receiving John Jones Company wire and cancellation notice dated 
‘etheeeaeees , covering the following purchase orders placed with us, ............ 
we cancelled all orders placed by us under such purchase orders and are holding our 
cancellation notices in file for inspection. 

Subdivision (a) . 

—We received no materials under such cancelled orders nor do we have any inventory 
of raw materials, materials in process, completed parts, patterns, tools, dies and fix- 
tures to report as purchased by us under the above contract. 

Subdivision (b) 

—All materials received by us under the above contract have been incorporated into com- 
pleted parts or parts in process and have been billed to John Jones Company. We have 
no remaining inventory of raw materials, materials in process, completed parts, pat- 
terns, tools, dies and fixtures to report as purchased by us under the above contract. 
Subdivision (c) 

—All raw materials, materials in process, completed parts, patterns, tools, dies and fix- 
tures, received by us under the above contract, and located in our inventory on (date of 
cancellation), ‘are being held by us for disposition through the Ordnance District and— 

—Have been reported to John Jones Company. 
—wWill be reported to John Jones Company as promptly as possible on a certified 
inventory list as required by the attached Ordnance District letter of instructions. 
Company 
HERI ofa rors esc tat asses «ine carn Si sraeeearere Gas osetia 
Title 
NOTE: Please check appropriate class and subdivision describing the status of your 

Company under the above cancelled contract. 


ee 


 ) 


Exhibit E 


(Proposed letter requesting approval of subcontractors and 
suppliers cancellation claims.) 

Gentlemen : 

In line with our discussion with you, we are attaching to this letter the following 
subcontractor’s and suppliers cancellation claims which in our opinion should be ready 
for payment under the above mentioned cancelled contract. 

SUBCONTRACTOR GROSS CANCEL- TOTAL CREDIT NET CANCEL- 
OR SUPPLIER LATION CLIAIM FORSALVAGE LATION CLAIM 
Although we have not made a complete audit of these claims, the engineers in our 

War Work Department and Production Department have checked the claims in rela- 

tion to the amount of order, length of time order was outstanding, personal knowledge of 

each company's activities on each cancelled order, and they have been reveiewed by our 

Accounting Department. Based on such analysis we feel that the above claims are rea- 

sonable, are applicable to Contract No. ............ and, as a means of practical clear- 

ance can be approved for payment. 

We would appreciate your prompt clearance and approval of these claims for payment 
by us with the understanding that they will be included in our final cancellation claim in 
the amounts as approved by you. 

Very truly yours, 


Exhibits F 


RELEASE ON CONTRACT NUMBER ............ 
To: John Jones Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
We hereby certify that the amount of $.................. , as submitted in the fol- 
lowing billing : 


represents our complete cancellation charges applicable to Contract No. «............. 
and that such charges are fair and equitable. Upon our receiving payment from John 
Jones Company for the above amount we agree to release the United States Government 
and John Jones Company from any and all claims for cancellation or other charges under 
the above Contract No. .............. 
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F. 


contractor or subcon- 
tractors and suppli- 
ers, as the case may 
be. 


4. As determined by the 
Government, certain items 
may be turned over to the 
Government and placed 
in storage. 

The prime contractor is en- 
titled to and should arrange 
with the Government for the 
application of a 10% han- 
dling charge as compensa- 
tion for assisting the Gov- 
ernment in disposing of ma- 
terials. 

All Government approvals 

as to disposition of materials 

should be confirmed in writ- 
ing by the Government. 


. Even though the prime con- 


tractor is notified in writing 
by subcontractors or suppli- 
ers that no claim for cancel- 
lation charges will be sub- 
mitted, it is necessary to de- 
termine what materials sub- 
contractors and_ suppliers 
have on hand which were 
purchased under the prime 
contract. 


(a) It is suggested that the 
prime contractor clear 
such items as rapidly as 
possible by analyzing 
each purchase order and 
by having the Govern- 


ment indicate that no 
further followings is 
necessary. 


II. Subcontractors and Suppliers 
Claims for Cancellation Charges 


A. List all 


B. 


purchase orders 
placed under prime contract. 
Obtain from all subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers on uncom- 
pleted orders a formal can- 
cellation claim or a letter 
stating that purchase orders 
have been cancelled without 
any cancellation charges, and 
keep a record of exact status 
of purchase orders as such 
information is received. 


See to it that subcontractors 
and suppliers invoices are 
properly certified and that 
claims are broken down suf- 
ficiently to show what they 
represent. 

(Continued on Page 22) 


August, 1943 





The Psychology of Credit Letters 


Aue of Viet : 


By HELEN M. SOMMERS 
Credit Manager, Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 


Net terms, which provide for no cash discount what- 
soever, come in for their share of violations, too. 

Ww Merchants are accustomed to discount terms on 

other lines of merchandise which they carry, and, 
if they are in the habit of abusing those terms, they will 
deduct discount when paying a net invoice at maturity. 
Naturally in such cases, the same appeals can be made to 
‘ violators of net terms as to other classes of discount 
violators, with necessary variations to fit the difference 
in circumstances. 

Another problem may raise, however. Your cus- 
tomer may pay you in ten days, take a cash discount, 
and answer your protest with a terse, “My other sources 
of supply allow it.” Then your problem becomes more 
difficult. 

Net terms usually have to be explained to the cus- 
tomer. Invariably he will conclude that he is being 
cheated of something to which he is justly entitled, 
unless you convince him that your prices were figured 
on costs that made no provisions whatsoever for the 
deduction of discount. If you can offer him the alterna- 
tive of “anticipation” discount at current interest rates, 
your argument becomes more convincing. 


Explaining Net Terms 


You see, we haven’t figured any discount into our 
costs. Our prices are true net prices. Allowing a dis- 
count would mean a loss to us, which we are sure you 
would not ask us to bear. 

* Ok Ok 

Our prices are net, based on actual costs, plus only 
a fair margin of profit such as you expect from your 
own businéss efforts. 

* *« * 

Our prices are based on costs that make no pro- 
visions for cash discounts. We quote a straight net 
price, and, of course, cannot afford to allow further 
reductions. 

a 

We follow the modern practice of figuring prices on 
a net basis. Since we make no provisions in our costs 
for a cash discount, we, of course, cannot allow it. 

eg eg 

We trim our prices to the lowest possible figure 
before issuing our price bulletins. Naturally we cannot 
reduce them further by allowing discounts. 

a 


Our prices are already discounted when we quote 
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them to you. They are true net prices without any con- 
fusing inducements. They are based on bare costs plus 
only the fair margin of profit that you and we both 
expect from our business efforts. 

oe 

Although we make no provisions in our costs for dis- 
counts such as may be offered to you by some of your 
other sources of supply, we will be glad to pay you 
interest (anticipation discount) at 6 per cent a year for 
the number of days you pay us before charges are due. 

.* « 

I know you wouldn’t ask us to sell our goods to you 
without profit. Yet 2 per cent of our sales volume is 
more than the net profit we make. 

a 


Missionary Work 


RE your terms already net? Or do you wish to con- 
vert from discount to net terms? If so, you will 
have to sell those terms to the customer. 

Usually those houses who offer net terms, not sub- 
ject to any cash discount, do allow “anticipation dis- 
count” which is nothing more nor less than interest at 
prevailing rates, or slightly above, calculated on the 
number of days charges are paid before they are due. 

If your house is one that uses this policy, or if you 
are about to convert from cash discount terms to the 
arrangement suggested, you have an opportunity to do 
missionary work in educating the merchant to the satis- 
factions of doing business on simple net terms, with 
interest deductible for prepayments, and even to the 
fairness of assessing interest for late payments. 


Paragraphs Selling Net Terms 


Cash discounts originated back in the days when 
credit risks were greater and sellers felt the need of 
offering attractive inducements for prompt payment. 
Nowadays, credits are checked on a more exact basis 
and sound credit risks don’t need attractive inducements 
for prompt payment. 

th? 

We quote you straight net prices based on costs plus 
only the fair margin of profit you and we both expect 
from our business efforts. If you pay us before due 
date, you may deduct interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, which is, of course, a little better than your 
money would earn in the average conservative invest- 
ment. That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 
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We feel that our customers would prefer to do busi- 
ness on the more modern and progressive basis, on 
which straight net prices are quoted, based on costs 
that make no provisions for cash discount, and subject 
only to the deduction of discount at current interest 
rates for prepayments. 

es 

Mechants and manufacturers alike are coming more 
and more to look upon the institution of cash discount 
as a confusing and cumbersome hangover from a past 
age of business. 

s+ * 


Net prices are the modern way. 

ee @ 

We quote you a straight net price, subject to anticipa- 
tion discount at the interest rate of 3 per cent per annum 
for the number of days you pay us before the invoice is 
due. In other words, you earn the interest that we 
would have to pay if we went out and borrowed the 
money. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

* + 4 

You are a business man yourself, and you know that 
nobody in business gets something for nothing. If you 
are quoted a cash discount of 1 per cent for payment 
in ten days, that exceeds ordinary interest rates and 
must therefore be figured into the selling price. The 
seller is entitled to his fair margin of profit, and he 
has to make provisions in his costs for any discount 
he offers you, or he could not wind up his year’s busi- 
ness in the black, any more than you could if you were 
suddenly to offer all your own customers a liberal dis- 
count from your present net retail prices. 

* *k x 
A Courteous Explanation 


A COURTEOUS letter refusing to allow discount, 
with a frank explanation that it is unprofitable, and 
closing with a note of graciousness that arouses pride. 


Dear Sir: 

Sorry, but you didn’t get your check in to us before 
the expiration of the discount period. 

We can afford to pay you this premium if you pay 
us in ten days, and we are glad to do it, but it is un- 
profitable for us to allow it when your remittance 
reaches us so late. 

You are always quick to give us your cooperation on 
every reasonable point, and we are sure you will see our 
side of this particular question. 

May we have another check for the enclosed charge- 
back invoice ? 

Your very truly, 


To a Net-terms Discounter 


HIS letter, addressed to the debtor who took dis- 

count from an invoice billed on strictly net terms, 
appeals to fairness, and ends with a courteous expres- 
sion of confidence in his willingness to cooperate. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

You take a mark-up that covers your operating ex- 
penses plus a small margin, and hope for fair year-end 
profits. So do we. They are small at best, aren’t they? 
We can’t blame you for watching all the corners. We 
do the same. 
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Retail Collections 


In the next two chapters Miss Sommers will 
take up the problems of retail collection letters. 
These chapters will be of special interest to man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers who have a service 
department for their retail outlets. Credit execu- 
tives of such companies are often asked—''How 
can we collect our accounts more promptly?” 
You will find Miss Sommers’ next two chapters 


helpful in answering such questions. 





But neither of us wants to be unfair. You see we 
quoted you net prices based on costs that made no pro- 
visions for any cash discount. The price was, in effect, 
already discounted when we billed you, so, of course, 
we couldn’t allow a further reduction. 

Probably without realizing: that it would penalize us, 
you deducted discount from your remittance. We must 
accordingly return your check for the correction which 
we are sure you will be glad to make. 

A return envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 

Your very truly, 


Necessary to Explain 


A LETTER that emphasizes the unfairness of a dis- 
count deduction by a pointed illustration. 
The third paragraph removes any unpleasant edge 
the letter might otherwise have, saves pride, and strikes 
a friendly note. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Suppose you were to go to the bank and deposit $100 
in a savings account and say to the teller, “I wanted 
to put this in the account last month, but it wasn’t con- 
venient. Will you date the deposit back to last month, 
so I can earn that interest?” Ridiculous? Certainly? 


But stop to think a minute. If you send us a check 
in ten days from date of invoice, we allow you 1 per 
cent discount for the use of your money. Now if you 
wait forty-five days to send us your check, and still take 
the 1 per cent discount, you are asking us to pay you 
interest on that money for the forty-five days we didn’t 
have it! 


I’m sure you hadn’t looked at the situation in that 
light before, but it is true, isn’t it? 

We are crediting your remittance, but, of course, 
we have to charge back the discount. Will you please 
send us another check for the enclosed invoice ? 

Your very truly, 


August, 1942 








Finance and Credit Risks on War Contracts 
| is Miller dad fo. Aid Credit iis 


Since 1894 it has been the uni- 
form practice of the Government 

Wd to require contractors to furnish 

bonds for the protection of the 
Government and the subcontractors 
and materialmen. In 1939 this re- 
quirement was waived on certain con- 
tracts and by May 1941 the various 
procurement officers were authorized 
to waive the bond requirement on 
practically all types of contract. As 
a result, during the past two years, 
practiclly all war contracts have been 
executed without the bond require- 
ment, leaving the subcontractors and 
materialmen without the protection 
usually afforded on Government con- 
tracts. 

The purpose of this bond waiver 
was primarily to get war contracts 
under way quickly and avoid any de- 
lay that might be caused by the bond 
requirement. However, as a result, 
the responsibility and risks hereto- 
fore undertaken by the bonding com- 
panies have been shifted to the pro- 
curement officers and the subcon- 
tractors and materialmen. With 
regard to the procurement officers, 
this may well be the underlying cause 
for the warding of such a high per- 
centage of war contracts to a com- 
paratively small group of large con- 
tractors. As to the subcontractors 
and materialmen, they must now rely 
upon the financial responsibility and 
performance record and ability of the 
prime contractor and subcontractors, 
and must make their own indepen- 
dent investigations. 


Bonds As a Credit Aid 


S to the bonding companies, it is 

generally agreed that they have 
the capacity and ability to undertake 
the risk of guaranteeing performance 
and payment on war contracts, and 
that their knowledge and experience 
and records accumulated over many 
years enable them to make investi- 
gations quickly and efficiently and to 
minimize losses by taking prompt 
action to assist contractors, wherever 
necessary, with financial and engi- 
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By W. A. LAWRENCE 
Credit Manager, Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


neering services. Many authorities 
consider that the loss of bond pro- 
tection to the Government and to the 
subcontractors and materialmen is un- 
necessary, and that its advantages can 
be had without impending the war 
effort, therefore a determined effort 
is being made to have it restored to 
war contracts generally. 

Without the customary bond pro- 
tection, suppliers have been forced to 
rely on the financial condition of the 
contractors at a time when the con- 
tractors’ finances are being strained, 
and in some cases unbalanced, by 
the heavy volume of war contracts in- 
volving commitments greatly in ex- 
cess of any previously undertaken. 
In view of the urgent necessity, on 
the part of the Army and Navy and 
other Government agencies, of dis- 
tributing contracts to all contractors, 
regardless of size, who could give 
reasonable assurance of having the 
facilities and ability necessary to han- 
dle the manufacture of procurement 
and assembly of the required equip- 
ment and supplies, and having ar- 
ranged for the waiver of bonds, it 
was logical and necessary for these 
Government agencies to undertake 
responsibility for financing such con- 
tractors wherever necessary and de- 
sirable. 


Methods of Financing 


HIS was accomplished by making 

advance payments available to 
prime contractors, and Government 
guaranty of bank loans to both prime 
contractors and subcontractors. These 
special wartime methods of financing 
enable war contractors to handle their 
purchases on a cash basis, wherever 
their net worth and financial condi- 
tion obviously does not warrant the 
undertaking of abnormally large com- 
mitments by their suppliers. All the 
risks and uncertainties involved in 
financing war contractors who under- 


take an excessively large volume of 
contracts in relation to their net worth 
are thus logically borne by the banks, 
who are protected by proper security 
in the form of assignment of Govern- 
ment contracts or pledged assets or 
otherwise, and by the Government. 
Where substantial bank loans are 
already outstanding and the suppliers 
were to undertake these risks without 
adequate protection, then in the event 
of cancellation by the Government 
and the probable consequent freezing 
of contractors receivables and inven- 
tories, or in the event of any other 
unfavorable contingency, the Govern- 
ment would have prior claim, for 


settlement of unpaid taxes or rene-f 


gotiation refunds or other claims, on 
any amounts due the contractor, with 
the banks claiming any remaining 
balances under the assignments they 
hold as security for their loans. With 
the Government and the banks hold- 
ing prior claims that must first be 
satisfied, is there any reasonable de- 
gree of assurance that funds would 
be available to pay the suppliers? 


Material Men Second “Stringers” 


URING the crucial period follow- 
ing contract cancellation, the 
contractor is faced with maturing 
bank loans, with the insistence of the 
banks that payments released on his 
Government contracts be applied to 
reduce the bank loans, and the ac- 
cumulation of possibly ruinous in- 
terest charges on the bank loans be- 
fore settlement is received on his 
Government contracts. Even then, 
and aside from interest charges, he 
may be unable to pay off his obliga- 
tions, due to the difficulty of liquidat- 
ing heavy inventories of war materi- 
als unsuited for the requirements of 
normal trade. All this at a time when 
he is in urgent need of funds to meet 
the payrolls and purchase the ma- 
terials necessary for prompt recon- 
version to his normal trade. 
The contractor’s best protection is 
in the government guaranteed “V” 
loans under which, in the event of 
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cancellation of more than 25% of his 
war contracts, the maturity of a pro- 
portionate amount of his loan is ex- 
tended until such time as full settle- 
ment is received on these contracts, 
during which time no interest charges 
on such amount accrue against him 
and he is fully relieved of the obliga- 
tion of making any payments on that 
portion of the loan. 

The simple fact that many con- 
tractors have expanded their facilities 
and organizations far beyond their 
peacetime needs, and that many others 
have formed new business enterprises 
on the strength of war contracts, 
point to the inevitability of heavy 
business casualties and consequent 
large credit losses after the war. 
Without implying that past experience 
will necessarily be repeated, credit 
losses increased rapidly after the last 
war until by 1921 they were eight 
times as heavy as in 1919. 


The After-Glow of Prosperity 


(7 HEN the present period of arti- 

ficial prosperity, with its sudden 
expansions stimulated by the urgency 
of wartime production, with contracts 
to be had almost for the asking, and 
profits accruing almost automatically, 
is over and business once again must 
face the stern realities of peacetime 
competition, who among the contrac- 
tors are going to be the casualties? 
It will be those who had failed to 
build up a balanced financial position 
before the war or to maintain it dur- 
ing the war, by holding current ob- 
ligations within the limits of cash and 
liquid receivables and net worth, by 
prudent extension of credit, by vigi- 
lant handling of collections, by 
prompt payment of obligations, by 
conservative investments in inventor- 
ies and fixed assets, by retention of 
earnings to provide adequate working 
capital, by careful budgeting of over- 
head expenses and by all the other 
policies and practices characteristic 
of good management that go to build 
up well balanced, profitable business 


organizations, whether large or small. 


When Bond Would Help 


ND who among the suppliers will 

be the victims of the inevitable 
heavy credit losses? It will be those 
who have extended credits to war 
contractors without having complete 
information regarding the contrac- 
tor’s financial responsibility, or with- 
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out regard to his net worth, or the 
extent of his current obligations in 
relation to his liquid assets or in re- 
lation to his net worth, or the extent 
to which his capital is tied up in in- 
ventories and buildings and equip- 
ment, or the extent to which his busi- 
ness is being operated on borrowed 
capital, or how promptly he pays his 
bills, or without insisting upon terms 
of payment that provide adequate 
protection where such protection is 
needed, or without realizing that, in 
the event of contract cancellation or 
other unfavorable contingency, the 
Government and the banks have pri- 
ority over them with respect to the 
contractor’s available funds and liquid 
assets. 

To put the case briefly, it is of 
vital importance, for manufacturers 


and others selling to war contractors, 
to realize that many war contractors 
are unfortunately not in position to 
withstand the financial strain of can- 
celled war contracts or a protracted 
period of unfavorable economic con- 
ditions, and the probability is that a 
large number of them will survive 
with great difficulty, if at all, and that 
their creditors will suffer substantial 
losses. This prediction is made, not 
because of any lack of confidence in 
the future of American business, but 
because wartime conditions inevitably 
attract new enterprises for a limited 
period of time, and because easy war- 
time prosperity encourages careless 
management, with the certain after- 
math of heavy business casualties as 
the price of lack of prudence and 
foresight. 


An Appraisal of Post-War Credits 


(Continued from Page 6) 


cannot relax your vigilance of every 
account on your ledger today that is 
principally engaged in filling war 
contracts, you need to know the type 
of contract, the method of financing 
and many other angles. The Wash- 
ington Service Bureau can give you 
this data. You certainly need regu- 
lar interchange reports to show you 
when the trend of things have 
changed. The credit executive who 
keeps complete credit records now 
will reap large dividends later by 
knowing when to step out and press 
for collection and not be too late to 
salvage his account. 

Our hope of restoring a world 
equilibrium in the post war period 
and providing employment for both 
war workers and returning members 
of the armed forces will be depen- 
dent very largely on how we do busi- 
ness with other countries. If our 
people are to be gainfully employed 
and our plants kept busy, we had 
better make up our minds now that 
business is going to be transacted on 
a world wide basis. Transportation 
facilities will make distance an un- 
important consideration in the post 
war period. Whether we have an in- 
ternational currency system or some 
other plan is immaterial at the mo- 
ment. We credit executives need to 
study foreign trade now and we 
should get the “feel” and technique 
of doing business with other coun- 
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tries. This is a “must” on your read- 
ing and study program. 


A Challenge to All of Us 


LL of this, my friends, sums up 
to one thing, a challenge to 
every business executive, to every 
politician, and to every labor leader. 
It is also a challenge to we of the 
credit profession for we, too, have 
a very definite part in the scheme of 
things that lie ahead. When this war 
is over, and we hope and pray it will 
be soon, you and I are going to join 
a new army, an army where the sales 
executive, the production manager, 
the credit executive, and the research 
engineer must walk shoulder to shoul- 
der in a united effort to put this old 
world in order again. We must be- 
gin preparing ourselves for this 
tremendous task today, not tomorrow, 
and we must do it with a dogged de- 
termination that is typical of us as 
Americans, and make a sacred pledge 
to ourselves that we will not fail in 
our responsibility to the credit pro- 
fession, our responsibility to our in- 
dividual companies, and above all, our 
responsibility to our country. 
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Good Will in War Time 





A Lohull Asset to be Prstectod 


When I was first asked to dis- 
= cuss the subject of “Good Wi!l” 
«I had no hesitancy in accepting 
the assignment for the very 
good reason I have felt for some time 
that Good Will has been receiving 
quite a “pummeling” since our coun- 
try has been at war. I felt that this 
would be a comparatively easy sub- 
ject, but the more I worked on the 
subject, the harder it seemed to be- 
come. 

I searched through a number of 
magazines of current issue to see what 
other people were thinking on this 
subject and to see if my thought that 
Good Will was being considerably 
abused was shared by others. I found 
several articles in trade magazines 
bearing upon this subject. 

With all of the reading material 
and other notes which I had gathered 
on the subject, and wishing to bring 
my thoughts into some concrete form, 
I landed one night in the course of 
my travels in the Frances Hotel at 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


Blames Louisiana Coffee 


T must have been the fact that I 

had imbibed some strong Louisiana 
coffee as I tossed and tumbled for 
quite some time but finally dropped 
off to sleep. When I did fall asleep 
I had a dream. Some say that dreams 
happen in the twinkling of an eye, but 
it seems this one lasted for quite some 
time and before I have finished you 
may think it was a nightmare. I only 
hope that I can present to you this 
dream as vividly as it appeared to me. 

I dreamed that a Western Union 
boy knocked on my door and deliv- 
ered to me this telegram: 
“THE OFFICE OF BUSINESS 
REGULATION IS TO HOLD 
HEARINGS ON ITS ORDER TO 
REGULATE GOODWILL 
AMONG BUSINESS FIRMS 
MAY 5 IN GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING NO. 1000 ROOM 
10000 WASHINGTON D.C. WILL 
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By G. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y-Treas. Ritchie Grocer Company, 
El Dorado, Ark. 


YOU PLEASE BE ON HAND 
TO REPRESENT BUSINESS AT 
THAT MEETING? IN ORDER 
TO SHOW OUR GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS PLEASE BE PREPARED 
TO SUGGEST AN ORDER AS 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE OR- 
DER OF O.B.R. (SIGNED) 
BLANCHE M. SCANLON, 
CHAIRMAN 
I dreamed then that I found my- 
self in Washington and I was con- 
ducted to one of the hearing rooms 
in a large, gray building. In this 
room was a long table and at the head 
of the table were seated three men. 
Around the table and in other parts 
of the room were men who seemed 
to represent industry. The man at 
the head of the table arose and intro- 
duced himself as Mr. D. I. Rector 
(Director) ; the man at his right he 
introduced as Mr. E. Con O’Mist 
(Economist) ; and the man at his left 
was introduced as Mr. A. T. Torney 
(Attorney) ; the other men in the 
room were not introduced personally 
but merely as representatives of in- 
dustry who had come to attend the 
hearing. 


Office of Business Regulation 


R. RECTOR, after making the 
introductions, made a statement 

to those assembled about as follows: 
“The gentlemen we have just in- 
troduced to you business men are 
representatives of the Office of Busi- 
ness Regulation, a division which has 
been created for the purpose of regu- 
lating the business of the country. 
We find that other agencies have 
pretty well regulated every phase of 
your business as to prices, policies, 
etc., and it seemed for a while that 
this office would probably have no 
work to do, so we sent into the field 
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a number of investigators and from 
their report we find that the part of 


your business known as ‘Good Will’ 


needs regulating. This is due to the 
fact that in war time Good Will 
builders are being diverted, and when 
money is plentiful and merchandise 
is scarce, many businesses do not give 
any attention to building up their 
Good Will, so we have decided that 
Good Will should be dispensed with 
during war times by all businesses in 
order that when the war is over no 
business will have advantage of the 
others. 

“Our investigators report to us 
that the employees of many businesses 
are not courteous and are not ac- 
commodating. They also report that 
management is not attentive to its 
customers. They report that credit 
men have taken a very independent 
attitude and that all in all some firms 
have excluded from their business 
every principle that it takes to build 
Good Will. We, therefore, have pro- 
mulgated an order to govern Good 
Will in war times and I should like 
now to read you this order.” 


To Govern Good-Will 


ME. RECTOR proceeded to read 

the order which was as follows: 

TITLE: This order shall be known 
as the “Good Will Order.” 

DEFINITION: For the purpose of 
this order “Good Will’ shall be 
defined as “An Intangible Some- 
thing.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE: To be ar- 
nounced after hearings are com: 
pleted and authority granted by 
the Administrator. 

WHO AFFECTED: Every bus: 
ness in the U.S.A., regardless oi 
size. 

PURPOSE: To dispense with the 
use of all methods, either by word 
or act which will assist any bus 
ness in gaining trade or building 
favor with the trade. This to be 
accomplished partly by the follow: 
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ing methods, and any other meth- 

ods which might be considered ad- 

visable and added as amendments 
to this order, to wit :— 
I. MANAGEMENT: 

The management shall assume an 
independent attitude and such exam- 
ple by the management shall be con- 
veyed to the whole organization. 

II. CREDIT DEPARTMENT: 

(A) This department shall reject 
all new account applications without 
any investigation and shall inform 
the applicant in no uncertain terms 
that no new business~is needed and 
furthermore no time is to be wasted 
on such applications. 

(B) All customers shall be in- 
formed, regardless of circumstances, 
their accounts are to be paid on or 
before due date, or else you will sell 
their merchandise to someone else. 

(C) All letters written by this de- 
partment shall be curt, short, and 
precise in explaining what is ex- 
pected. To further this section of the 
regulation the O.B.R. is authorized 
to censor all such letters. 

Ill. BUYER: 

Purchasing department head shall 
be instructed to practice now so he 
will develop a long memory and 
never forget that his present sup- 
pliers seemed not to give his firm as 
much merchandise as he expected. He 
shall be instructed to protest now 
loud and long until he gets relief, 
and bawl out the salesman who calls 
on him. 

IV. SALESMEN: 

Your sales force shall neglect as 
many small customers as possible so 
your delivery service can be main- 
tained for your more favored cus- 
tomers. Salesmen shall be very 
haughty and unaccommodating as 
they can sell their wares at will to 
others if the customer does not like 
his attitude. He shall refuse to sell 
certain products unless others which 
you make more profit on are sold also. 
V. GENERAL EMPLOYEES: 

Their general attitude shall be of 
a very independent nature. They 
shall abolish from their vocabulary 
such good will building words and 
phrases as: “I’m sorry we are out. 
May I call you when our supply ar- 
rives?”; “Thank you”; “We regret 
the delay” ; “Come in again please” ; 
“Your business is appreciated even 
though we seem unable to supply 
your full demands.” 


Instead of the above words and 
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phrases, they shall cultivate the habit 
of saying in person or over telephone : 
“Well, if you think you can get it 
somewhere else quicker, go to it”; 
“Can’t get to your repairs for six 
weeks. Too much to do now”; “Say 
have you been asleep?.” 

No training program shall be in- 
stituted to teach new employees the 
“Good Will” building methods used 
by your business in former years and 
no such program shall be used for 
post-war development. 

VI. PRODUCTS: 

Every bit of quality and quantity 
possible shall be cut from your prod- 
uct. The public will buy it anyway 
as they must have something to spend 
money for. For example— 

If it’s coffee—stretch it 

If it’s candy—reduce the sugar 
content 

If it’s a cheese sandwich, sharpen 
your thin knife 
Cut every corner possible. If your 
present distributors don’t like your 
methods of allocations, don’t bother 
to explain, just tell them you will let 
some other firm have his allotment. 
VII. PENALTY 

Any person, firm, corporation, co- 
partnership or business interest of 
whatsoever nature found guilty of 
violation of this order shall be fined 
not less than $1,000,000 or sentenced 
to prison for the term of not more 
than 100 years whichever is the great- 
est or worst for him. 

VIII. ALTERNATE 

The alternate to accepting the pro- 
posals set out in sections I through 
VI shall be a choice of one of the 
following : 

(a) Rationing of Good Will— 
with proper point system 

(b) Priorities 

(c) Limitation of use as of a 
given but undetermined date 

(d) Anti-hoarding order 

(e) Substitution of an order pro- 
mulgated by business interests. 


Asked for Time to Think 


AFTER this order was read, nat- 

urally the men who had come 
from all parts of the country to, rep- 
resent business at this hearing were 
absolutely dumbfounded. We asked 
Mr. Rector to give us a few minutes 
to collect our thoughts and to pre- 
sent to the Office of Business Regu- 
lation an alternate order as it seemed 
that this was the only thing that could 
be done under the circumstances. 
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After quite a discussion, I was nomi- 
nated to represent the business inter- 
est and to present to the Office of 
Business Regulation our own order. 
We all reassembled in the room and 
I addressed my remarks to the rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Busi- 
ness Regulation about as follows: 

“Mr. Rector: We have heard your 
drastic order covering the use of 
Good Will in business during war 
times and I should like now to pre- 
sent the thoughts of business on this 
subject and at the conclusion of my 
remarks I shall propose an order 
which we think would be a fair and 
equitable order under which business 
could operate. 

“First, I should like to take up with 
you the definition which you have 
used in order just read—‘Good Will 
as an Intangible Something’. In 
making a research on Good Will I 
found some definitions entirely dif- 
ferent from the one which you have 
given. (1) I found in the accounting 
book—‘Good Will represents that 
value to a business by which it is 
able to attract trade, keep it and in- 
crease it’; (2) Recent food maga- 
zine—‘Good Will is the respect you 
earn and the respect you command’; 
(3) The dictionary—The favor or 
advantage in the way of custom which 
a business has acquired beyond the 
mere value of what it sells’; (4) The 
Negro’s definition as sung in a song 
which I heard in my childhood days— 
‘If you lika me, lika I lika you’; (5) 
The greatest toast on Good Will— 
‘Love to one, Friendship to a few 
and Good Will to all’; (6) Above all 
and summing up, the Great Book 
says—‘Love Thy Neighbor as Thy- 
self.’ ” 


The Intangibles of Good Will 


“WW HILE Good Will may be in- 

tangible, Mr. Rector, to me tt 
has some tangible aspects which are 
directly related to human senses. Take 
the sense of sight: The broad smile 
of welcome on the face of someone 
in a business certainly creates Good 
Will. As to feeling: Certainly the 
cordial grasp of the hand of welcome 
and the feeling of a sympathetic arm 
around one’s shoulder in time of 
trouble will surely do Good Will no 
harm. Sense of hearing: The kindly 
spoken word of cheer either person- 
ally or over the telephone. gives in- 
spiration and creates confidence and 
thus helps build Good Will. I can- 
not say as to Tasting and Smelling 
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(they are rather closely related) and 
hardly know how to describe them as 
regards to Good Will, but I do know 
where the Good Will element is lack- 
ing in a business firm, you could 
almost say that ‘It stinks!” 

You say the purpose of this order 
is to dispense with the use of all meth- 
ods to build up Good Will. I say that 
it is wrong to destroy an asset of busi- 
ness which many firms have built up 
at the cost of millions of dollars over 
a period of as many as a hundred 
years. I remember seeing not so very 
long ago, a picture in a St. Louis 
department store office, in which 
thirty men were seated at a table and 
all of them represented firms over 
seventy-five years old. Businesses of 
this kind could not be built without 
Good Will and I say that war or no 
war, no business firm should be de- 
prived of continuing its efforts to 


build Good Will. 


Not All Arrogant 


OU say that management shall as- 

sume an independent attitude. I 
am sure that your investigators have 
come across some isolated cases of 
management assuming such an atti- 
tude. Some of them have even gone 
so far as to have crooked inspectors 
use their art in deceiving the Govern- 
ment on such important items as war 
munitions, but have you thought of 
the thousands upon thousands of firms 
which have turned out millions of dol- 
lars of munitions which were one hun- 
dred per cent perfect ? 

I know that your investigators have 
probably heard of one of the leaders 
of organized labor who has perhaps 
done more in the last few months to 
deprive union labor of Good Will 
than it will be able to build back in 
many, many years. The example of 
this one manager of labor, however, 
should not condemn all good and re- 
liable labor leaders. The same is true 
of management of commercial firms. 
The rank and file have the interests 
of the people at heart and certainly 
they do not wish to be governed by 
your order to convey an independent 
attitude to their own business as most 
of them now are using their best 
efforts to build their businesses. I say 
this part of the order should be 
eliminated. 

You have placed quite a drastic 
order on the Credit Department, in 
demanding they reject all new account 
applications. I am sure your investi- 
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gators found some independent and 
arrogant credit men as far as new 
accounts are concerned, but the only 
reason that most credit men cannot 
now open new accounts is because of 
the allotment of merchandise and I 
want here and now to say that the 
majority of credit men are always 
sympathetic to new accounts and if 
you will eliminate this part of your 
order I promise for the credit execu- 
tives that if it is necessary to turn 
down new accounts it shall be done in 
a courteous and polite manner and no 
prospective new account will feel that 
he has been mistreated. 


Much Need for Credit Judgment 


F your order under Credit Depart- 

ment (b) should prevail it would 
be just as well to suspend all work 
of this department. There is need for 
judgment in the Credit Department 
now just as there has been in former 
days. Merchants have misfortune and 
they need the advice and counsel of 
credit men just as much in war time, 
if not more, than they do in peaceful 
days. They have the question of con- 
tract settlement delay with the Gov- 
ernment and with other large contrac- 
tors; they have more infrequent calls 
by salesmen and their problems are 
multiplied because of the many re- 
quirements placed upon them, there- 
fore, some of them will naturally be 
delayed in paying their accounts and 
it is here that the credit manager must 
be again a human being in order to 
serve the customers of his firm in the 
proper way. 

In Section (c) Credit Department, 
you refer to the letters written by 
credit departments. Surely your in- 
vestigators have found many letters 
going out from credit departments 
which could well be censored, but we 
do not believe this is any reason why 
all letters should be censored. I per- 
sonally know of some letters which 
if they had been censored would never 
have left some business office. I want 
to give you an example. When I first 
commenced working for our company 
we had a very valuable customer 
whose account at times ran into fig- 
ures of several thousand dollars. He 
was not the most prompt pay but 
usually kept his account in fair con- 
dition. At one time he became a little 
over-due and our Credit Department 
wrote him a letter which was short 
and to the point and contained a sen- 
tence something to this effect : “Why 
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don’t you pay your account? Do you 
think we are the First National 
Bank?” This customer appeared at 
my window and asked for the amount 
of his account. He gave a check for 
the amount which he owed and shoved 
this letter through my window with 
this statement: ‘Tell whoever wrote 
that letter that it is a good way to 
collect money, but a d poor way 
to sell merchandise!” 





No Need for a Censor 


DON’T know whether your in- 

vestigators ran across this letter or 
not, but I am sure similar letters have 
gone out from numerous credit de- 
partments. Still I say the Office of 
Business Regulation, Mr. Rector, 
should not censor all of these letters 
in order to see that they are all of 
this nature because letters from the 
Credit Department should be’ well 
thought out and courteous to the last 
degree. They are indeed Good Will 
builders and business claims the right 


‘to send out good collection letters. 


You have placed a rather stringent 
regulation on the buyer. You want 
him to develop a long memory so that 
he will not trade with some of his 
suppliers after the war is over. I be- 
lieve that we should all be thankful 
for short memories. You must re- 
member a buyer in war time reverses 
his entire process of thinking. Where 
he has been accustomed to being given 
all the attention by salesmen, he now 
has the problem of seeking sources of 
supply and I believe that this regula- 
tion is too stringent upon him even 
though some of your investigators 
have probably reported to you that 
some buyers have become very im- 
patient with their suppliers and they 


have actually castigated the salesmen : 


in many instances, yet I am sure that 
if your investigators covered a wider 
field than they have probably covered, 
they will find the majority of buyers 
are tolerant and understanding. They 
realize that all business firms are in 
the same boat as far as supplies are 
concerned and I have noticed that 
some of them have quite a sense of 
humor. By the way, this sense of 
humor is something that we must all 
keep in the foreground these days. 
I venture to say that there are not 
many in this room who could tell how 
many soldiers we lost at Pearl Har- 
bor, or how many battleships were 
sunk but nearly everyone will remem- 
ber what the Chaplain said, which 
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was: “Praise the Lord, and pass the 
ammunition!” Don’t be too hard on 
the buyer in this regulation as he is 
human too. 


What of Our Salesmen 


OUR regulation, as I now see it, 

is a slap in the face to the thou- 
sands of men who have chosen this as 
their profession and have contributed 
in no small way to building Ameri- 
can business to its present zenith, 
Your investigators probably found 
some instances where small customers 
have been neglected but by and large 
the business firms are thinking in 
terms of the small customers of to- 
day being the large merchants of to- 
morrow and I do not believe the in- 
stances which your investigators have 
quoted are fair examples of the atti- 
tude of our present-day salesmen. 
The salesmen themselves have been 
the primary factor in the system of 
giving a fair proportion of merchan- 
dise to their customers. They realize 
that only through fair distribution can 
their jobs be continued. You must 
realize that these thousands of sales- 
men have also had to change their 
method of thinking and they are to 
be given great credit for maintaining 
a real sales attitude in time of ration- 
ing and scarcity. Surely it would be 
unacceptable to all of the salesmen to 
accept the edict that they be haughty 
and unaccommodating as this would 
be repulsive to their very nature. You 
must also remember that these sales- 
men have their own personal prob- 
lems. It might be that when your in- 
vestigator heard a retort made by a 
salesman to a customer that he may 
have just received word that his son 
had been called to pay the supreme 
sacrifice on the battlefield. I know 
personally of several salesmen whose 
sons were the first to make this sacri- 
fice and I am sure it would have been 
hard to be exactly pleasant under such 
circumstances. 

He has many other troubles, mainly 
created by rationing and being a gen- 
eral information bureau for other 
government agencies. Where he has 
been accustomed to using his car, he 
has probably been forced to ride on a 
crowded bus or a train, and all of this 
has probably not been taken into con- 
sideration by the customers who made 
the complaint to your investigators. | 
am sure that if you will eliminate this 
regulation you will find that all sales- 
men will be fair and loyal and cheer- 
ful just as they have always been. 
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lf this section of your order should 

be enforced there would be placed 
on business a burden which it could 
probably never shake off because 
there would be ingrained in the char- 
acter of all employees a thoughtless 
attitude with which no business could 
survive during war or after the war. 
Want to call your attention to the fact 
that the turn-over of employees in 
some businesses has been so fast that 
it has been impossible to train the 
employees in the art of being courte- 
ous and polite and some bad attitudes 
have cropped out in various places. 
Your investigators have probably 
found many instances of apparent dis- 
courtesy among clerks in retail stores 
and even in other places. He might 
have been standing in line at the 
grocery store when the clerk lost his 
temper and bawled out one of the 
store’s good customers because she 
did not know what the point value of 
a can of pineapple happened to be, 
and I am pretty sure that he over- 
heard a valuable customer of a cer- 
tain drug store about which I know 
when she said that she had diverted 
over a hundred dollars of retail busi- 
ness from that store recently because 
of the discourteous treatment of an 
employee who refused her the privi- 
lege of carrying a soft drink bottle 
to her mother’s sick room. 


Not Good Will Builder 


BELIEVE that these are isolated 

instances and by and large these in- 
stances are caused by employees who 
have not been trained and who do not 
believe they will be employed for any 
length of time. I am sure they have 
no real interest in their work and no 
reason to help build Good Will for 
the firm by which they are employed. 
I believe, therefore, instead of using 
the regulation which you have set 
forth, it would be far better to recom- 
mend to business that training pro- 
grams be instituted immediately to 
train all new employees, thus saving 
their business, their employees and 
their customers a great many head- 
aches. 

The section of the order, Mr. Rec- 
tor, which relates to products will 
certainly find a great deal of opposi- 
tion among business firms who ex- 
pect to keep up their quality and their 
quantity of their products during war 
times in order that when the war is 
over their products will have the same 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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IMPORTANT SERVICES 
for Burroughs users 












INFORMATION SERVICE 









There is an up-to-date reference library 
in each Burroughs office. It contains 
the latest detailed information on the 
application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This informa- 
tion, as well as the services of Bur- 
roughs’ technical staff, is available to 
every Burroughs user. 






MAINTENANCE SERVICE 







Right now you can arrange for regular, 
periodic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines, 
so that emergencies and the delays 
they cause may be prevented. A stand- 
ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 
vides this efficient protection at a 
moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


















You can also arrange for delivery of 
Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, 
ribbons and other machine supplies 
manufactured to Burroughs’ own speci- 
fications. Discounts range from 10% 
to 40% on quantity purchases under 
different plans that permit delivery of 
as little or as much as you need at any 
one time. 
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AYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 









ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, P 


MANUFACTURING FOR WAR—The manufacture of 
aircraft equipment for the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture of Burroughs figuring 
and accounting equipment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 
many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 
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Possible Substitute for Renegotiation 


While it is generally admitted 
that the basic aim of renegotia- 
MM tion is sound, it must also be 
admitted that it is a cumber- 
some procedure. Some business men 
feel that the renegotiation law has 
served its purpose as a temporary ex- 
pedient but should be replaced by 
something which is more definite 
and which can be anticipated with a 
reasonable accuracy. 


Without question, renegotiation 
under the existing statutes has intro- 
duced an element of great uncer- 
tainty into the financial status of cor- 
porations engaged in war production. 
Their financial statements, reports to 
stockholders and tax returns are nec- 
essarily tentative and subject to pos- 
sible important changes. It has 
added heavily to the burden of cor- 
poration executives at a time when 
their efforts might well be directed 
to more productive phases of the war 
program. 

Critics of the renegotiation law 
feel that, with a tax which takes 90 
per cent of excess profits, the area 
for renegotiation is restricted to the 
remaining 10 per cent and that it 
should be possible to provide for an 
over-riding war profits tax to absorb 
any remaining profit which might be 
considered abnormal in comparison 
with pre-war profits after pre-war 
normal taxes. ° 


Why Discriminate? 
HESE discussions also indicate a 
trend toward the idea that such a 

tax should be designed to absorb ab- 
normal profits of all companies and 
should not be limited to profits aris- 
ing from direct or indirect war busi- 
ness. This is based on the assump- 
tion, probably sound, that all abnor- 
mal profits during the war period, 
regardless of how remote the opera- 
tions may be from war production, 
are the indirect result of government 
spending and are eventually reflected 
in costs borne by the government. 


It is true that government econo- 
mists hold the view that to permit 
abnormal war profits and to rely up- 
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Special Writer 


on high taxes to remove this abnor- 
mality is inflationary since it encour- 
ages high salaries, bonuses and all 
expenditures which may be taken as 
tax deductions. This might be true 
in ordinary circumstances but under 
the present limitations on many of 
these costs, the question of inflation 
may be more academic than actual. 


Would Eliminate Indefiniteness 


LSO, we already have the 100 

per cent tax—so it boils down 
merely to the method of its applica- 
tion. On the one hand we would 
have a definite pattern administered 
with an orderly procedure which 
seems reasonably acceptable for the 
90 per cent rate, coupled with relief 
provisions to cover the deserving ex- 
ceptions, and subsequent adjustment 
through the carry-back provision if 
the profit fails to stand up as real- 
ized. 

This should be contrasted, on the 
other hand, with the existing proce- 
dure based on an indefinite pattern 
or formula requiring tremendous du- 
plication of effort on the part of both 
the government and the taxpayer in 
which not the exceptions but all com- 
panies are treated as though no gen- 
erally reasonable pattern for recoup- 
ing excessive profits in the final 10 
per cent area of profit can be devel- 
oped. 


A Pattern for an Over-riding 
War Tax 


HE details as to rates and basis 

for such an over-riding war tax 
would, of course, depend on the un- 
derlying tax structure for normal 
and excess profits taxes, but the aim 
of the proponents of such a tax can 
be stated simply: It should reduce 
profits after taxes to an amount 
equal, let us say, to the present ex- 
cess profits tax credit of a corpora- 
tion less a pre-war normal tax there- 


on. Therefore, an equitable excess 
profits credit based on pre-war earn- 
ings or on invested capital would be- 
come a basic factor. Relief provi- 
sions and carry-back and carry-for- 
ward provisions similar to those in 
the present law would, of course, be 
essential. 

Under present tax rates, a formula 
calling for 40 per cent normal tax 
on the amount of the income equal to 
the excess profits credit, 90 per cent 
excess profits on the next increment 
of income equal to twice the excess 
profits credit, and 100 per cent on all 
over three times the excess profits 
credit, would permit the retention of 
income after taxes by the taxpayer 
equal to 80 per cent of the excess 
profits income credit, which is ap- 
proximately the pre-war earning 
after the pre-war taxes. The 10 per 
cent post-war credit now applicable 
to the 90 per cent excess profits could 
also be extended to cover all or a 
portion of the 100 per cent war iax. 

The foregoing is a very general 
idea of a possible substitute for re- 
negotiation which I have heard dis- 
cussed and which, of course, would 
require refinement to remove inequi- 
ties. If we subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that it is unfair to limit the prof- 
its of one corporation during war 
years that is active in war produc- 
tion and not limit the profits of an- 
other that is not engaged in the war 
program the idea may have merit. 
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Some Side-Lights on 
Government Regulations 
Affecting Business 


JN its last made rush to clean up the 
“docket” before taking a summer 

recess, Congress passed, as a rider on 

ss [the many-billions-of-dollar War Ap- 
n- — propriation bill, an amendment to the 
e- | Renegotiation of Government Con- 
i- tracts Act, which was originally 


r- Ppassed on April 28, 1942. The : 
in BP amendment brings contracts with the 2 ey L 9 o ec al 
be — Defense Plant Corporation, Defense : | 

Plant Supply Corporation, Metals 
la — Reserve Corporation and the Rubber 
1x | Reserve Corporation within the 
to |scope of the Renegotiation Act. It 
nt | has been stated in Washington that = 
nt — this amendment, subject to the usual 
ss fone year limit, brings all of the con- T = A i? ® —— 
1] B tracts of the four RFC corporations 
ts — subject to Renegotiation. 
of This action by Congress brings up 
er [the question as to the future of Re- 
ss — negotiation. Does this action mean 
p- — that Congress has decided to let Re- 
ig ff negotiation stand “as is’? Or is this 
er [one of those cases where an amend- a " 
le — ment is slipped in when Congress is must not he shee in vain 
lid — not looking and put through as a 
en ee oe ale Wasted are sweat, blood and tears without the tan- 


al ff the special committee headed by Sen- gible products of industrial might. From production 
e- Bator George seemed to indicate that 


SWEAT... 








ie Games: te Deady: Nes will come victory today . - + @ more abundant life 
id [might be expected: Perhaps when tomorrow. We in America have built the world’s 
- fj the Senators and Representatives re- greatest industrial capacity ... and we must guard 
i- — turn late in September from their . ; _ F ’ : 
f- [f summer sojurn with “the folks back it well. Insurance, in supplying this protection, is 
ir f home,” they may present some fresh shielding America’s most vital asset for peace or war. 
*- § ideas on this important subject. 
1- Your U.S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
- A Speed-up for Renegotiation insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
In the meantime a ray of hope for protection, get in touch with him today; you’ll find 


- — War Contractors is to be found in 
the manual of procedure which has 
been adopted by the five price ad- 
justment boards so that War Con- ‘‘Consult your insurance agent or broker 
sae tea ae te as you would your doctor or lawyer” 
Washington that the use of this new 
form will screen out many contrac- 
tors who might otherwise be kept 
dangling on the “anxious seat’ until 
the Government auditors were able 
to get to their cases. A statement is- 
sued during July by the War Depart- 
ment shows that in the 13 months 
from April 28, 1942, (the date the 
Renegotiation Law was passed) un- 
til May 22, 1943, it had settled 1658 


him listed in your ’phone book. 
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cases. With the adoption of the uni- 
form accounting form, the War De- 
partment says, however, that during 
the four weeks closing on June 19 


its Price Adjustment Board has 
reached a settlement with 713 con- 
tractors. This, the Department points 
out, is about 43 per cent of the total 
number of settlements for the en- 
tire 13 months up to May 22. 

The new form which a War Con- 
tractor is asked to file consists of a 
questionnaire of four pages and in 
addition three copies of his annual 
report to stockholders for each fiscal 
year after Dec. 21, 1940, and one 
copy of detailed audit reports of his 
independent public accountant. Other 
information required to be submitted 
includes : 

Three copies of its interim balance 
sheet as of the latest available date 
of the current fiscal year and three 
copies of the related statements of 
income and surplus to the same date. 

A brief statement (in triplicate) 
of the nature of its pre-war business 
and the extent and approximate date 
of its conversion to the war effort; 
also a brief description of its prin- 
cipal peacetime and war products. 

A statement (in triplicate) show- 
ing names and addresses of its par- 
ent, subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies with a brief description of the 
character of their business and the 
nature and extent of their affiliation. 
Included also is a statement as to 
whether or not the company believes 
that the operations of such companies 
should be consolidated with those of 
this company for renegotiation on an 
overall basis if such renegotiation be 
required. 

Information Sought 


The questionnaire itself seeks in- 
formation on the following items: 


1. The volume of sales during the 
latest complete fiscal year that is sub- 
ject to renegotiation and the volume 
that is not subject to the act. 

2. A breakdown of the sales to re- 
negotiation according to departmen- 
tal purchasers. 

3. A list of salaries, as well as 
other compensation, paid to officers 
and employees who received over 
$10,000 a year for the latest com- 
plete fiscal year. This listing is to in- 
clude not only the annual rate paid 
so far in 1943 but also earnings for 
each year back to 1940. In case of 
companies which have paid more than 
$10,000 a year to more than five in- 
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dividuals, only the five top salaries 
need be included. 

4. The scope of Government assist- 
ance in financing, including the 
amount of bank loans secured under 
Regulation V of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the estimated value of fa- 
cilities furnished or financed by U. S. 
Government. 

5. A determination whether in- 
come before Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes for 1941 or 1942 
differ by more than 5 per cent from 
net income for Federal tax purposes 
shown by tax returns filed or as 
finally determined. 

6. Explanation of charges, if any, 
that are set aside for such purposes 
as post-war conversion, inventory 
shrinkage, or other contingencies that 
are claimed as taxable deductions. 

(Continued on Page 26) 


A Prime Contractor 
Gives His Views on How 
to Handle Terminations 


(Continued from Page 9) 


D. When claims are complete, 
including credits for sale of 
materials and any scrap cred- 
its applicable, have them 
checked and approved by 
prime contractors engineer- 
ing and auditing depart- 
ments, and then submit them 
to the Government for ap- 
proval. Some such letter as 
the attached Exhibit E 
should be used in requesting 
Government approval. 

. Upon receipt of Government 
approval of subcontractors 
and suppliers claims, secure 
a signed release covering 
each claim. Attached Exhibit 
F is a suggested form to be 
used by the prime contractor. 

F. Pay claims only after they 
have been approved in writ- 
ing by the Government and 
after signed releases have 
been secured. 

G. Include subcontractors and 
suppliers net cancellation 
claims, as approved and paid, 
in prime contractors general 
cancellation claim. 

H. Keep records complete and 
in good shape for current 
audits as well as future ref- 
erence. 

My final admonition is this—be sure 

to get it in writing. 


eo 
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Good Will Is to 
Be Well Guarded 


(Continued from Page 19) 


or increased acceptance among con- 
sumers as it had before the war. 

I am sure that your investigators 
must have overheard a lady in the bus 
station when she told of having 
bought a certain bottled drink in a 
town some 100 miles north and that 
she would never buy such a drink 
again. Her memory will probably out- 
last the war and when ingredients 
become more plentiful and this par- 
ticular drink is made again to con- 
form to its pre-war tastiness, she will 
be none the wiser because she will 
never buy a drink under that particu- 
lar name. This condition I do not 
believe can be associated with all man- 
ufacturers of soft drinks and I do not 
believe that people in general are tak- 
ing advantage of the free spending of 
the public. Most firms have chosen 
this as their motto: “Better keep your 
old friends; they are true and tried. 
We owe them an obligation.” This is 
true of products the same as it is of 
customers and all business has found 
out from the past that no permanent 
structure can be built on shifting 
sands. 


American Business Is Fair 


MIGHT say a word about allo- 

cations. I believe you will find the 
American business firm fair about 
allocating its merchandise. Surely 
your investigators would find one or 
two instances where certain firms de- 
cided they could sell their products in 
a more limited area because of the 
cost of delivering and thus increasing 
their profit, but I believe that if your 
investigators will continue their work 
they will find, as we have found, that 
from the manufacturer through the 
wholesaler and to the retailer, there is 
a general attempt on the part of all 
business to be fair and equitable in its 
distribution. 

The following lines by Wm. J. H. 
Boetcker, I think explain the ideas of 
all present-day business men: 


“That cannot be justice for you, 
which means an injustice to others. 

That cannot be right for you, which 
inflicts a wrong upon others. 

That cannot be true gain for you, 
which means a loss to others. 

That cannot be real progress for you, 
which means degeneration for 
others. 
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That cannot be happiness and pros- 
perity for you, which means misery 
and poverty for others.” 


PENALTY: No comment is neces- 
sary on the penal provisions of your 
order. It is so drastic that few of us 
could pay the penalty whether in dol- 
lars or in years. 

ALTERNATES: Good Will, of 
course, does not lend itself to either 
rationing, priorities, limitations or 
hoarding, but we do have an order we 
think is a good substitute for the 
order which you have suggested and 
I should like to give it to you now. 


An Unusual Order 


HIS order is different, Mr. Rec- 
tor, from all previous order in that 
it embodies these features: 


1. It is written in simple, under- 
standable language ; 

2. No person or firm is being com- 
pelled to comply with its provisions ; 

3. No specific definition is being 


given for Good Will. Each business 
to make its own as Good Will has a 
general overall meaning to business 
men. 


4. The penalties of this order are 
self-imposing, therefore, no enforce- 
ment agency is necessary. 

5. The products covered are not 
now and shall never be rationed. No 
ceiling nor floor nor limit of any kind 
need be placed on its distribution. No 
priority shall ever be required for its 
use and no danger of hoarding need 
be feared, neither can it be subcon- 
tracted. 

Mr. Rector, and gentlemen, I give 
you the order: 

TITLE: “The Rule of Good Will.” 

PURPOSE: To preserve and in- 
crease Good Will during war times 
and thereafter. 

BUSINESSES AFFECTED: Every 

going concern in the U. S. A. 
THE RULE: “And as ye would that 

men should do to you, do ye also to 

them likewise.” (Luke 6:31) 


Calling All Classes 


The inhabitants of Paradise were 
worried. It was impossible to know 
what really was going on in Germany 
any more, the Nazi communiques lied 
so much. 


It was finally decided to send down 
a reporter. The choice fell on Me- 
thuselah, the aged saint who had seen 
everything. 

Twenty-four hours passed and 
Methuselah returned, on the run and 
gasping for breath. “What did you 
find out?” he was asked. “What’s 
the real situation down there?” 

“Well,” said Methuselah, when he 
had regained voice, “when I got to 
Germany, they were just calling up 
my class, so I got out of there in a 
hurry.”—The Churchill Gazette. 





Positive Maid 


He—lIf I had a million dollars do 
you know where I’d be? 

She—I’ll say. You’d be on OUR 
honeymoon.—Modern Pulverizing. 
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“A CREDIT 
REPORT” on Your 


Insurance Set-up 


COST-FREE and obligation-free 
you may obtain from any agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups an In- 
surance Survey and Analysis which 


(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your business, 


the extent to which they are now covered, and a break- 


down of your insurance costs; 


(2) point out any weakness in your insurance protection; 
(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the cost 
of your insurance program or provide for it more efficiently. 


Why not let a local representative of the Royal-Liver pool Groups demon- 
strate his ability to serve you by means of such a Survey and Analysis? 


YAI-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA @ THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. @ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @© QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA @ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY @ FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY @ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Latin-American Credit Survey 
30th Srosiib:..silneetealt Report on Credits nell Colledhions 


For the first time in the history 
= of this Survey, every Latin- 
w American country reaches top 
ranking in both Credit and Col- 
lection classifications. This is the cul- 
mination of an upward trend which 
has been in progress, as recorded in 
these surveys, since July of 1940. In 
the majority of countries under sur- 
vey, credit and collection indices have 
now risen steadily for three years, 
according to the judgment of United 
States manufacturers and exporters 
whose contributions to these surveys 
represent their actual credit and col- 
lection experiences in the markets 
covered. Credit-wise, this 30th Semi- 
Annual Survey finds all Latin-Amer- 
ican markets rated as “Good,” and 
all are classified “Prompt” as regards 
Collections. 


Terms “as Usual” 
[NCLUDED in this survey was a 


comparison of Terms granted in 
the first six months of 1943 as com- 
pared with those granted during the 
year 1942. The result of the Terms 
survey demonstrates once more the 
accuracy of the statement repeatedly 
made by this Bureau that “nine out 
of ten exporters continue to accord 
their Latin-American buyers usual 
terms.” The “Terms” survey for the 
first half of 1943 showed 90% of 
the members of the Bureau reporting 
their terms as unchanged from 1°42, 
while a considerable number, averag- 
ing 7% in some countries, reported 
more liberal terms. A small minority, 
in no case exceeding 10% reported 
less liberal terms in the first half of 
1943 as compared with 1942. This 
represented a close duplication of the 
results of the 1942 Terms survey 
which was based on a comparison of 
terms granted during the year 1941 
and demonstrates beyond doubt the 
fact that the United States exporter 
is doing his very best to maintain 
“business as usual terms” to his 
Latin-American customers, despite 
the fact that “business as usual” was 
among the first of our war casualties. 

In achieving this record-breaking 
classification in both Credits and Col- 
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By PHILIP J. GRAY, 


Manager, Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, N.A.C.M. 


lections, six Latin-American coun- 
tries moved into the “Good” rating 
under the “Credit” column. which 
was headed by Panama, British Pos- 
sesions and Mexico, with Nicaragua 
and Haiti closing the list. The 
“Prompt” classification in the “Col- 
lection” column was headed by Ar- 
gentina, British Possessions, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Netherlands 
Possessions and Peru, with a rating of 
100%, while Puerto Rico with 93% 
and Paraguay with 89% completed 
the list. 


Dollar Balances Now 


[t is worthy of note that the upward 

trend of credit and collection con- 
ditions in Latin-America as recorded 
in this survey since 1940 closely 
parallels the trend in trade between 
the United States and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries in that same period. 
In 1940 our trade with Latin-Amer- 
ica showed an export balance of 
$126,000,000 and thereafter, in a com- 
plete reversal, registered import bal- 
ances of $106,000,000 in 1941 and 
$400,000,000 in 1942. This Latin- 
American favorable trade balance, to- 
gether with other U.S. wartime ex- 
penditures and financing in Latin- 
American countries has resulted in 
the accumulation there of very sub- 
stantial gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. Some idea of the size of 
those reserves may be gained from the 
fact that eleven Latin-American 
countries reported gold and foreign 
exchange reserves of $1,325,000,000 
in December 1942 and tentative es- 
timates at the end of March 1943 
raise that figure to $1,500,000,000— 
this in comparison to a total of $775,- 
000,000 in 1940 for the same eleven 
countries. 

It seems highly probable that 
Latin-American export balances will 
continue to grow this year. Our war- 
time needs continue to expand with 
our military activities and Lend-Lease 
operations, which reached the grand 
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total of $11,893,000,000 up to June 1, 
1943 show no signs of slackening, 
having required $790,000,000 in the 
month of May just past. Relief and 
reconstruction demands will grow as 
our Armed Forces liberate Axis- 
dominated territory and it is unlikely 
that current shortages will be eased 
until those needs have been fairly 
well met. 


Improvement in Shipping 


UTSTANDING in the year’s ex- 

periences so far has been the al- 
together unexpected improvement in 
the shipping situation to many mar- 
kets—a condition that exporters fer- 
vently pray will continue. It is hoped 
that the announced increases in im- 
ports of such items as coffee, cocoa 
and sugar made possible by the ship- 
ping improvement will be followed 
soon by corresponding increases in 
exports, though few expect such in- 
creases to have any considerable effect 
on Latin-America’s current trade bal- 
ance. 

Export controls still continue cum- 
bersome and _ necessarily - restrictive 
and while the Decentralization Plan 
which is just getting into operation 
has worked some hardships and has 
brought about some further delays in 
its initial stages, it is hoped that these 
are temporary and that the Plan, with 
some modifications will eventually 
serve to improve the lot of the U.S. 
exporter and of his Latin-American 
customers. 


Post-War Considerations 


HAT impact Latin - America’s 

sizable dollar balance will have 
upon our post war trade is a matter 
of considerable discussion among 
U.S. exporters at the moment. Cer- 
tainly it deserves major consideration 
and it will have to be weighed care- 
fully along with such war-occasioned 
changes in Latin- America as in- 
creased industrialization and_ inter- 
country-trading, shifts in markets 
and commodities and a host of other 
emergency developments, many of 
which will remain when the war is 
past. These and many other consid- 
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erations will be most pressing just at 
the time when the whole world will 
be clamoring for supplies of every 
description, confronting the export- 
ers of the United States with a prob- 
lem and a challenge that represent at 
the same time an opportunity unsur- 
passed in the history of our foreign 
trade. 

The 215 American manufacturers 
and exporters contributing to this 
survey are located in all parts of the 
United States. They represent a veri- 
table cross-section of American prod- 
ucts, the majority of them reporting 
on all of the markets included in this 
survey. In compiling this survey, no 
consideration is given to the question 
of Governmental debts or service ob- 
ligations, and the classification of 
“Credit Conditions” refers to the sit- 
uation within the various Latin- 
American markets from the commer- 
cial point of view only, as judged by 
American manufacturers and export- 
ers. Comments made by those reply- 
ing to the survey under the general 
heading “Collection Conditions” may 
be considered as indicating the cur- 
rent trend based on the definite ex- 
perience of American manufacturers 
and exporters having commercial col- 
lection items in the markets surveyed. 
The “Terms” feature of the survey 
simply reports whether members’ 
terms to Latin-American buyers dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 were “un- 
changed” or “more liberal” or “less 
liberal’ than those granted during 
1942, and the replies have been listed 
country by country in a percentage 
figure. 


Credit Conditions 


[X SOFAR as the present semi-an- 

nual survey is concerned, which 
covers credit conditions prevailing in 
the first six months of 1943, the 
members of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau rate all Latin- 
American markets as “Good.” No 
rating was given the French Posses- 
sions in view of the fact that trans- 
actions there are on a cash _ basis 
through officially licensed sources. A 
comparison of Credit and Collection 
Index figures by country is attached 
hereto. 

Six countries, Bolivia, Haiti, Para- 
Suay, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Honduras are newcomers to this 
classification, having been rated as 
only “Fairly Good” in the previous 
survey. 


GOOD: PANAMA, BRITISH 
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POSSESSIONS, MEXICO, 
CUBA, BRAZIL, VENEZUELA, 
COLOMBIA, URUGUAY, AR- 
GENTINA, PERU, CHILE, 
NETHERLANDS POSSES- 
SIONS, PUERTO RICO, GUATE- 
MALA, EL SALVADOR, COSTA 
RICA, ECUADOR, BOLIVIA, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HON- 
DURAS, NICARAGUA, HAITI, 
PARAGUDAY. 

Fairly Very 

Good ~~ Fair Poor Poor 
NONE NONE NONE NONE 







With the Nation again at war, firemen are courageously 


Collections 


HIS is the second survey in which 

all markets are listed as “Prompt” 
and is the fifth, consecutive, semi- 
annual survey in which not a single 
one of the markets under considera- 
tion is rated as “Slow” or “Very 
Slow” from the point of view of col- 
lections. The current survey of col- 
lections in percentages of replies 
received is attached, hereto, in a 
country-by-country listing. French 
Possessions are not rated. 

PROMPT: NETHERLANDS 


IN 1863 


Founded in the crucible of Civil War eighty 
years ago, Fireman’s Fund derived its name 
from the early-day Volunteer Fire Bri- 
gades that restored safety to its home city 
after a generation of ruinous conflagrations 


carrying on their battle against destruction throughout 
America, holding the line on the home front while our 
armed forces are forging new frontiers in world freedom. 
* Behind these fire fighters stands: your Home Town 
Agent, helping you get your premium’s worth when misfor- 
tune strikes... mental comfort when it doesn’t. Over 11,000 
of these Home Town Agents represent 
Fireman’s Fund companies. 
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POSSESSIONS, PERU, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, CUBA, ECUA- 
DOR, EL SALVADOR, ARGEN- 

TINA, COLOMBIA, MEXICO, 

PANAMA, COSTA RICA, DO- 

MINICAN REPUBLIC, VENE- 

ZUELA, GUATEMALA, BOLI- 

VIA, HONDURAS, URUGUAY, 

CHILE, BRAZIL, HAITI, NI- 

CARAUGUA, PUERTO RICO, 

PARAGUAY. 

Fairly Prompt Slow Very Slow 
NONE NONE NONE 
HIS survey once more demon- 
strates the fact brought out in the 

previous report that “nine out of ten” 

U.S. exporters during the first-half 

of 1943 continue to give their Latin- 


American buyers the same accommo- 
dations granted them during 1942. It 
is noteworthy in the case of the Neth- 
erlands Possessions that 97% of the 
Bureau members participating, re- 
ported no change in terms—94% re- 
ported terms unchanged in Puerto 
Rico—93% reported terms  un- 


. changed in Brazil, with 91% report- 


ing no change in terms in Argentina, 
Guatemala, Mexico and El Salvador. 
Greatest changes were registered in 
Bolivia and Paraguay. In Bolivia 
85% of the members reported terms 
unchanged—7% more liberal and 8% 
less liberal, while in Paraguay, 85% 
reported unchanged terms—5% more 
liberal and 10% less liberal. 








Or perhaps a lathe or milling machine 


operator, or any one of hundreds of work 
classifications that plant management is 
demanding of the employment manager. 
With McBee Keysort applied to Personnel 
Records, experienced applicants or 
candidates from present personnel for 
any job can be located quickly and 


accurately. 


Keysort handles large or small numbers 
of cards with equal facility, with your 
regular clerks or operators and without 
costly machinery or equipment. 
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Senator Murray Would 
Speed Termination Cash 


ENATOR James E. Murray, 

chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee is at work dur- 
ing the Congressional recess on a 
bill which he plans to introduce when 
his colleagues return late in September 
to provide for “prompt and liberal 
payments in advance of final settle- 
ment on all terminated war contracts,” 
Under Senator Murray’s direction, 
the staff of the Small Business Com- 
mittee is at work on drafting a bill 
which would cover the following 
points : 

(1) Mandatory advance payments 
in advance of final settlement to con- 
tractors and subcontractors; 

(2) Advance payments of at least 
75 per cent of the amount certified by 
the contractor and subcontractor ; 

(3) Such payments to be made 
within 30 days after certification ; 

(4) Authority for procurement 
agencies to make direct loans, or pro- 
vide loan guarantees through private 
banks, against terminated contracts; 

(5) Right of contractor or sub- 
contractor to sue the Government if 
he does not receive the minimum 
amount within the stipulated period; 

(6) Establishment of uniform con- 
tract termination policies by the chair- 
man of the War Production Board. 

Many details of the proposed bill 
remain to be worked out. 

Senator Murray is also chairman of 
the contract termination subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, the other members of 
which are Senator Truman (Dem. 
Mo.), and Senator Revercomb (Rep., 
W. Va.). Public hearings before the 
Contract Termination Subcommittee 
are expected in the early fall. 


No Saturday Holiday for 
Your Freight Department 


HE Office of Defense Transpor- 

tation and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on July 20th called 
on all receivers of freight to arrange 
immediately for full six-day-a-week 
receipt of carload and less-than-car- 
load shipments. 

The joint appeal was made in 4 
statement issued by Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson, 
who is in charge of car service mat- 


ters for the I. C. C. 
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Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Seeks 
NACM Cooperation 


Brigadier-General Robert W. Wood, 
Vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board and Chairman of Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has asked the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to assist 
in a survey of manufacturing plants which 
may be in need of production orders to 
enable them to survive the war period in 
a healthy condition. In a bulletin to Asso- 
ciation Presidents and Secretaries dated 
July 20, Mr. Heimann outlined corre- 
spondence he has had with General Wood 
and just how it was proposed that NACM 
could assist the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. 

Brigadier General Wood has accepted 
the proposal made by Mr. Heimann as fol- 
lows: 

“Our first job is to know where the open 
facilities exist among small plants, and to 
know enough about these individual situ- 
ations to carry on 
intelligent transac- 
action aimed to take 
advantage of this 
productive capacity 
for the war effort, 
either in the produc- 
tion of weapons of 
war or _ essential 
civilian needs. This 
appears to be a rather 
simple undertaking, 
but our experience 
indicates that it re- 
quires the most care- 
ful thought and study. 
We are most anxious 
that we put this job 
first, because with- 
out this we cannot 
take any of the sub- 


sequent steps that 
are necessary. 
“We therefore, 


would be delighted if 
your local manager 
were to call on our 
Regional _ Director, 
with a copy of this 
note as his letter of 
introduction.” 

In his bulletin to 
Association _Presi- 
dents and Secretaries, 
Mr. Heimann said in 
part: 
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National Board Will 
Hold Fall Session at 
Detroit, Sept. 23-25 


The fall meeting of the National 
Board of NACM will be held at 
Detroit on September 23, 24 and 25. 
The location of the meeting will be 
announced in the September issue. 
A number of important Association 
matter are to be decided at this meet- 
ing. Paul W. Miller, National Presi- 
dent urges all national officers and 
members of the Board to plan to 
attend this September meeting. 


“T particularly recommend to the Presi- 
dents and Secretary-Managers in the Re- 
gional cities that they follow through im- 
mediately with these contacts. At this 
conference you should explain ways and 
means of being of help. I think it is also 
most important that you keep this office 
informed of your progress.(See Page 30) 


National President Paul W. Miller was given a testimonial dinner at the Piedmont 
Driving Club by members of the Georgia Association of Credit Men. S. M. Wilson, 
President oj the Georgia A.C.M. (left) is shown congratulating President Miller, 
right, as Charles F. Stone, President of the Atlantic Steel Co. (of which Mr. Miller 
is Vice-President and Treasurer) beams his approval. 
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National Committee 


on Par-Clearance of 
Checks Seeks Data 


A questionnaire was submitted to all 
NACM Association Secretaries during 
July, seeking. information on how general 
is the practice by banks of making collec- 
tion charges on checks. Among the ques- 
tions asked was one to determine the preva- 
lence of such charges and the amount credit 
departments have to pay in the course of 
a year for the collection of checks through 
banks. 

In some localities in the South banks op- 
erating under state charters have set up 
collection charges on checks. All national 
banks and those holding membership in 
the Federal Reserve System are compelled 
to clear their checks without charge. The 
state of Iowa recently passed a law pro- 
viding for the par-clearance of checks 
drawn on any bank or trust company or- 
ganized under an Iowa charter. 

The object of the 
questionnaire by the 
Par-Clearance Com- 
mittee is todetermine 
just how prevalent is 
the custom of mak- 
ing charges by banks 
for the collection of 
their checks. If it 
is found that this 
practice is confined 
mostly to certain 
states or certain lo- 
calities, the commit- 
tee plans to center its 
efforts in such places 
rather than to at- 
tempt a nationwide 
campaign. 

Association Secre- 
taries are urged to 
respond promptly to 
the questionnaire on 
this important sub- 
ject which was cov- 
ered in a bulletin 
from the National 
Office, dated July 12. 
This information is 
quite necessary be- 
fore completion of 
plans for the com- 
mittee’s campaign 
this fall. 
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Ernest Kilcup 
Is Honored By 
Davol Family 


Providence, R. I.: Ernest I. Kilcup, 
who was President of The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men during 1933-1934, 
was signally honored June 30th by the en- 
tire roster of employees of the Davol Rub- 
ber Company, of which he is President 
and Treasurer. Mr. Kilcup was welcomed 
to the platform by Ralph D. Berry, the 
Company Vice-President, who introduced 
Walter Goff who is the Company’s oldest 
active employee in the years of service. He 





Bridgeport First 
in Per Cent of Gain 


In giving a report of the member- 
ship campaign in the July issue the 
fact that Bridgeport registered the 
highest per cent of gain was over- 
looked. The final figures show that 
Bridgeport had a gain of 121.73 per 
cent. Philadelphia which won first 
honors in Class A had a gain percent- 
age of 112.89. Bridgeport is entitled 
to special honor for this excellent 
showing. 








has worked for the Davol Rubber Com- 
pany for fifty-seven years. Mr. Goff read 
and presented to Mr. Kilcup an illuminated 
scroll, which had been especially prepared, 
welcoming him as a member of the Davol 
Quarter Century Club which now has 
eighty-one living, active members. Surely 
this is a record for a company of this size. 

Miss Mary McPartlan, whose years of 
active service are exceeded by only one 
other woman employee, pinned the Quar- 
ter Century Club emplem on Mr. Kilcup’s 
coat lapel. Miss Mary McPartlan repre- 
sented the oldest woman employee whose 
name, strangely, is very similar, Mary Mc- 
Partland, who was prevented by illness 
from being present. 

In conveying the admiration and con- 
gratulations and deep, good wishes of all 
of the Company’s employees, Mr. Berry 
presented Mr. Kilcup with a gold cigarette 
case inscribed: “Presented to Ernest Irons 
Kilcup by the Employees of the Davol 
Rubber Company, 1918-1943.” 

In addition, Mr. Kilcup was handed a 
leather-bound testimonial book which con- 
tains the signatures of every active em- 
ployee of the Company, each one of whom 
had contributed to Mr. Kilcup’s gift. 





POSITION WANTED AD: 


Wanted, employment as accountant, credit 
manager or salesman. Experience, 14 years as 
District Manager of Credit Association of 
Western Pa., Johnstown, Pa. Write for details: 
J. R. Vogle, District Manager, Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pa., 634 Swank Bldg., Johns- 
town, Pa. 
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Conference Is Held 


On Contract Termination 
By Chicago “C’ Men 


Chicago: A conference on the Cancella- 
tion of War Contracts in the Ordnance De- 
partment under the auspices of the War 
Activities Committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was held on Wednes- 
day, July 21 at the Hotel Sherman. 


Those taking part in the conference 
were: Brigadier General Thomas S. Ham- 
mond, District Chief, Chicago Ordnance 
District; Henry Isham, Chief, Planning 
Division; Lt. Colonel George V. Round- 
tree, Chief, Contract Service; Lt. Colonel 
Frank W. Parker, Jr., Executive Officer, 
Contract Service; Major Frank W. Ren- 
wick, Jr., chief legal branch. 


A feature of the conference was an actual 
round table on cancellation of a war con- 
tract. The Government men present at the 
conference explained the various steps in 
the settlement of a terminated War Pro- 
duction contract. 


This meeting was largely publicised and 
many executives were present in the crowd 
of some 800 present. This conference was 
voted of great import to business execu- 
tives. 
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Art Johnson Named 
Secretary-Manager 
by Los Angeles Assn. 


Los Angeles: Arthur Johnson, for many 
years Manager of the Los Angeles Board 
of Trade, has been named Secretary-Mana- 
ger of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation in which position he succeeds the 
late S. P. (Vane) Chas. Art Johnson was 
closely associated with Mr. Chase for a 
number of years as the Board of Trade 
served as the Adjustment Bureau for the 
Los Angeles credit men. 

Mr. Johnson attended many of the Na- 
tional Conventions and has a wide circle 
of friends in all sections of the country 
who will wish him success in his new 
position. 





O. E. Johnson Goes to 
Chicago Interchange 


Chicago: O. E. Johnson, who formerly 
served as Secretary-Manager of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 
has been appointed as manager of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. He assumed 
his new duties on July Ist. 

Bruce R. Black, 1206 Central Tower, 
Youngstown 3, Ohio, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Youngstown Association 
as a successor to Mr. Johnson. 





Chicago Groups to 
Hold Dinner Oct. 13 


Chicago: The annual credit group din- 
ner of The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men will be held Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 13. A speaker of national reputation 
will be secured and the annual award will 
be made to the group having the best record 
for attendance throughout the year. The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men is issu- 
ing a new directory of the Association to 
be presented as the July issue of Credit 
News. This will be the first new direc- 
tory issued in three years. 





Walter H. Lapham Is 
President at Rochester 


Rochester: Walter H. Lapham, Weed 
& Company, 15 Exchange Street, is the 
President of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men. Other officers elected are as 
follows: Alfred F. Janus, Union Trust 
Co., Ist Vice President; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent (to be appointed); Walter B. Sulli- 
van, Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co., 
Treasurer; Irma B. Mears, Acting Sec- 
retary. 


Toledo Zebras Golf 


Toledo: The Toledo Herd of Zebras 
was host at a golf tournament and dinner 
at the Chippewa Golf Club on July 21st. 
The Zebs held a similar event in June when 
the event proved such a success that a 
repeat performance was scheduled. 
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Duluth to Be Host 
to Annual Conference 
of North Centrals 


Duluth: This city will be host to the 
annual Credit Conference of the North 
Central Credit Conference Association on 
August 21st. A complete program is being 
arranged for an all-day discussion of sub- 
jects of present importance to credit execu- 
tives. The conference will close with a ban- 
quet which is to be addressed by Henry 
H. Heimann. His subject will be ‘ nee 
After V-Day.” 


Horwitz Is Named’ 
Secretary of The 
Meis Shoe Company 


Cincinnati: Edward S. Horwitz, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Association and for several years 
Credit Manager of the Charles Meis Shoe 
Company, has been advanced to-the posi- 
tion of Secretary of his company. Several 
years ago Mr. Horwitz served as manager 
of the Collection Department of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men. 


C. G. Raddant to 
Lead Green Bay 


Green Bay: C. G. Raddant, Wolf River 
Paper and Fiber Co., Shawano, Wis., is 
the new president of the Northern Wiscon- 
sin-Miichigan Association of Credit Men. 
Other officers elected at the annual organ- 
zation meeting held on July 15th were: 
Gordon Ware, Straubel Paper Co., Green 
Bay, vice-president, and S. M. Greiling, 
Wisconsin State Bank, treasurer. Emmett 
Below, immediate past-president will serve 
as chairman of the membership committee. 


E. C. Mettauer Heads 
Pittsburgh Interchange 


Buffalo: Emil C. Mettauer, Pittsburgh, 
Plate Glass Company, has been re-elected 
President of the Western New York In- 
terchange Bureau, Inc., the service unit of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Western 
New York. Other officers elected by the 
Board of Directors at its recent organiza- 
tion meeting were: Miss Gertrude J. Nel- 
son, of Hubbs & Howe Co., Vice Presi- 
dent; lra D. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Manager. 














Lew Ashby Is Superzeb 
of Los Angeles Herd 


Los Angeles: Lew Ashby is the new 
Exalted Superzeb of the Los Angeles 
Herd, Royal Order of Zebras. Six 
Quaggas were initiated at the first round- 
up of this Herd which was held on July 
23rd, at the Alexandria Hotel. On July 
3lst the members of the Los Angeles 
Herd held a tree-chopping party at the 
home of Mrs. Vane Chase, the object of 
the party being to remove a large tree 
which had fallen in the back yard. Many 
hands soon made light work of this rather 
strenuous task. 
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Kenneth Thomson 


Is Named Manager 
At Cleveland Assn. 


Cleveland: Announcement was made by 
the Board of Trustees at the Cleveland 
Association on June 30th that Kenneth S. 





Thomson, who has served for the past 
fifteen years as Secretary of the Whole- 





salers Credit Association of Oakland, has 
been selected as the new Secretary-Mana- 
ger of the Cleveland Asociation of Credit 
Men, effective September Ist. 

Hugh Wells recently presented his resig- 
nation as Secretary-Manager to devote all 
of his time to the practice of law. Mir. Wells 
has been Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau for the past twenty-two years and 
Secretary of the Cleveland Association for 
the past ten years. Mr. Wells will con- 
tinue to serve as General Counsel for the 
Cleveland Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Cleveland 
Association has named J. W. Lerner, Con- 
troller and Assistant Treasurer, Harshaw 
Chemical Company, as President of the 
Cleveland © Association. L. W.  Stolte, 
Branch Credit Manager of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., was named lst Vice Presi- 
dent; and E. B. Gausby, Assistant Treas- 
urer, The Warner Swasey Company, 2nd 
Vice President. W. T. McWade, Union 
Bank of Commerce, was named Treasurer. 


Geo. V. Bennett Is 
So. Bend President 


South Bend: George V. Bennett, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Corporation, is 
the new president of the South Bend Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Other new officers 
are: J. A. Schmidt, Jr., American Foun- 
dry Equipment Co., first vice-president ; 
A. A. Sekus, Empire Box Corporation, sec- 
ond vice-president ; E. V. Kidd, Studebaker 
Corporation, counselor. 
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Are Saving? 


control of business costs. 


Can You Afford to Pass Up What 
Employers Mutual Policyholders 


The money you pay out each year for Auto- 
mobile, Workmen’s Compensation, and Public Liability Insurance 
premiums is a direct expense charge on your business and an op- 
portunity to save money on these premiums should be of immedi- 
ate interest because one of your greatest responsibilities is the 
Briefly, would a saving of up to 20% 
on these insurance premiums interest you—plus the finest Pro- 
tection and Service an insurance company can possibly offer? Then 
investigate the proposal of Employers Mutual—one of the leading 
casualty insurance carriers of America—whose policyholder list 
contains some of the most prominent names in American business. 
Let us present the facts and figures that will convince you of the 
merits of our proposal. No obligation—just phone or write. 


Evsayloyers Mutial. 















LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
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St. Louis Committees 
Celebrate Success 
of Credit Congress 


St. Louis: The atmosphere of goodwill 
and friendliness which pervaded the De- 
Soto Hotel on Friday evening, June 18, 
was generated by the hundred or so en- 
thusiastic credit men and women who 
joined in a dinner dance to formally dis- 
band the War Credit Congress commit- 
tees. 

Held in a light and gay mood, this meet- 
ing afforded all workers an opportunity 
for relaxation and appraisal in perspective 
of the results of the Convention. Frederick 
H. Schrop, National Director of the War 
Credit Congress, was the principal speaker. 
He delivered messages of greetings and 
thanks on behalf of National Association of 
Credit Men. Orville Livingston, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Manager of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men, read quo- 
tations from letters, many of which gave 
expression to several distinct observations 
which seemed evident to many visitors . . 
a sincere and friendly hospitality plus 
earnest application to assigned duty on 
the part of every committee member. 

The Convention songs were sung again 
under leadership of V. C. Eggerding, who 
served as General Chairman of the St. 
Louis Congress. 


Foreign Traders in 
Chicago Form Group 


Chicago: A new Foreign Trade Group 
has been organized by The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men under the direction 
of the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Association of which J. C. Hajduk, Victor 
Chemical Works, is chairman. 

Membership in the new Foreign Trade 
Group is confined to members of the Asso- 
ciation who pay a service fee of $30.00 
per year which includes 10 monthly lunch- 
eon conferences and 1 evening dinner. 

Thirty-five firms belonging to the As- 
sociation have already joined the new 
group. 


Seattle "C" Men Hold 
Annual Picnic July 17 


Seattle: Members of the Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men gathered at the 
Shrine Country Club on July 17th for 
the annual picnic and outing. A full day 
of sports closing with a picnic supper fea- 
tured the outing which was attended by a 
large crowd. The annual golf tournament 
of the Seattle Association will be held on 
August 12 at the Glendale Country Club. 


Annual Meeting 
at Amarillo, Texas 


Amarillo: Members of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, Amarillo, 
Texas, has held their Annual Meeting July 
19th. 

Out of town guests included Miss Annie 
Porter, National Director, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and C. C. Heitmann, National 
Director, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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J. V. Marron, new President of Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania 
has set as a goal for his administration 
another membership trophy in Class A. 


Our Distaffl Side 





Utica: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Utica feted their newly elected president, 
Mrs. J. Martin Casalett, formerly Helen 
J. Switzer, at the annual picnic. The event 
was held at the home of Winthrop Stein- 
bach, Chuckery Corners, Clinton, and was 
in charge of Misses Dorothy Jensen, Doris 
M. Weir and Margie Rowe. The bride 
was presented with a silver center piece. 
Following supper, Miss Cecelie Lindacher, 
retiring president, gave a detailed report 
on the National Credit Conference held in 
St. Louis in May. An old-fashioned fire- 
side sing followed general discussion. 





El Paso: Members of the Credit 
Women’s Club of El Paso presented a 
movie which their members produced and 
filmed, to the luncheon group of the Tri- 
State Association of Credit Men, on 
Wednesday, July 14th. 

The film, captioned “Clementine, The, 
Beautiful Miner’s Daughter,” is a thrilling 
drama complete with villain, hero, hero- 
ine, etc., etc. 





Cleveland: Thirty-two members of the 
Credit Women’s Club attended the annual 
picnic at the home of Anne Linde and 
Agnes Weiler on Center Ridge Road on 
June 26th. The arrangements for the pic- 
nis were under the chairmanship of Kath- 
ryn M. Sirc. Sports events featured the 
program with a delicious chicken dinner 
as one of the main features. 


Toledo: The Toledo Credit Women’s 
Club held a picnic dinner at the home of 
the president, Mrs. Elmer Miller. Assist- 
ants in credit departments were especially 
invited. 
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Women Now Enabled fo | 
Contract in Florida 
Under New Statute 


Tampa: A new Florida state law which 
became effective on June 10th sets forth 
the qualifications under which married 
women may enter into business contracts. 
The law provides that a married woman 
who wishes to be a “free dealer” must file 
a petition with circuit court. The petition 
must set forth that she has the written con- 
sent of her husband to engage in business 
or that a printed notice of her petition for 
such a license had been printed for two con- 
secutive weeks in a publication of general 
circulation in the county in which the peti- 
tioning woman resides. After the court 
grants the petition the decree is then reg- 
istered in the office of the County Clerk 
and thereafter “such married woman shall 
be authorized to take charge of and control 
her estate, contract and be contracted with, 
to sue and be sued and to bind herself as 
fully as if she were unmarried.” 





Robert O. Bonner Named 
Indianapolis President 


Indianapolis: Robert O. Bonner, Credit 
Manager of L. S. Ayres & Company, one 
of the nation’s largest department stores, 
was recently elected President of the In- 
dianapolis Association succeeding Wm. C. 
Grauel. Mr. Bonner recently completed 
40 years of service with Ayres. Twenty- 
five years ago in World War I he was 
also President of the Association. He is 
the first retail credit manager to hold the 
presidency since the other war. 

Indianapolis has been very successful in 
membership work and Mr. Bonner pointed 
out that the membership had approxi- 
mately doubled within six years under new 
sales and service methods. 





Name Two New Men 
on New York Board 


New Jersey: The election of Ray Hed- 
man, of the Western Electric Company, 
Inc., and Harry F. Schieman, of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, to the 
Board of Directors of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, was announced 
today by Nash S. Eldridge, president. 
Mr. Hedman formerly was a member of 
the Board but Mr. Schieman is serving for 
the first time. 


SWP Asks Aid 


Of NACM Members 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“I honestly feel that our local offices 
are in fine position to be of real service 
to their members and the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. I hope we can get some 
action in the Regional Offices for, as is 
indicated, if the contacts established there 


and the results prove worthwhile, I have 


no doubt this same measure of cooperation 


will be brought into being through all of 


our organizations.” 


. August, 1943: 
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Chicago Credit Men 
Will Give Lectures 
on Credit Subjects 


Chicago: G. H. Nippert, The Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Credit 


Men, announces the annual educational 
program of the Association under the 
direction of the Educational Committee of 
which G. E. Hedman, Kester Solder Com- 
pany, is chairman. 

Lectures by members of the Association 
will be given Monday evenings in the Audi- 
torium of the Central YMCA. Two lec- 
tures will be presented each evening. The 
program of lectures is as follows: 

September 27—‘“The Credit Profession, 
Past, Present and Future,” by R. L. Sea- 
man, The Florsheim Shoe Co.; “What 
Your Company’s Customers Think of 
You,” by E. B. Moran, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

October 4—“Customer Credit Relations,” 
by C. E. Steele, Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 
“Credit Department Organization.” by A. 
L. Ludolph, Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 

October 11 — “Analyzing the Financial 
Statement,” by Allen Selby, The Chicago 
Daily News, Inc.; “Analyzing the Finan- 
cial Statement” (Continued) by Allen 
Selby, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 

Octcber 18—“Collection Policy and Pro- 
cedure,” by W. B. Curtis, Barrett Hard- 
ware Co.; “Effective Collection Letters’ 
(Speaker to be announced later). 

October 25—‘Foreign Credits,’ by M. 
C. Hesse, Continental-Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co.; “Legal Remedies,” by 
W. H. Hottinger, Jr., Bowery’s, Inc. 

Monday evening, November 1 a sum- 
mary of the course will be given by Mr. 
Hedman, Chairman of the Committee to be 
followed by a written examination. Mon- 
day evening, November 8, a complimen- 
tary dinner to the students will be given 
with the officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation as guests. 

Last year the total enrollment in the 
course in credit and collections was 106 
and it is expected that there will be a 
larger enrollment this year. 





Controllers Issue 
48-Page Report on 
Withholding Taxes 


Troublesome questions confronting em- 
ployers in connection with tax withholding 
are answered in a special 48-page report 
just issued by the Controllers Institute of 
America. Entitled “Withholding Problems 
Under the 1943 Pay-As-You-Go Tax Act,” 
the manual contains the verdicts of a 
panel of tax experts from Government and 
Industry, comprising: Dr. Thomas C. 
Atkeson, head of the clearing division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue; G. F. 
Buck, supervisor of tabulating of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company; William L. Hearne, 
tax supervisor of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Stanley S. Surrey, tax leg- 
islative counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Harry C. Gretz, chairman of 
the panel. 
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Business Thermometer 


Vhcbsaleis’ am Siincibiviis atl Credits 
May 1943 


Sales of 2782 wholesalers repre- 
. senting most kinds of business 
lu were 5 per cent higher in May, 
1943, than in May, 1942, ac- 
cording to an announcement released 
today by J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census. For the first 5 months of 
this year sales were up 4 per cent 
over those for the like period of 
1942, but dollar volume was 8 per 
cent less in May than in April this 
year. 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following tables in sum- 
mary for the United States, and, in- 
sofar as the data permit without dis- 
closing individual operations, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 

On a _ year-to-year comparison, 
wholesalers’ sales in May, 1943, 
showed gains for 25 of the 35 trades 
presented separately in this survey, 
and declines for 8 trades. Two 
(hardware industrial supplies and 
machinery, equipment, and supplies) 
showed sales at approximately the 
same levels as last year. Substantial 
increases in dollar volumes were ex- 
perienced by wholesalers of dairy 
and poultry products, 31 per cent; 
fresh fruits and vegetables and 
clothing and furnishings, except 
shoes, each 30 per cent; confection- 
ery and full-line wholesalers of gro- 
ceries and foods, each 27 per cent; 
wines and liquors, 26 per cent; dry 
goods, 24 per cent; jewelry, 23 per 
cent; beer, 21 per cent; specialty 
lines of groceries and foods, 20 per 
cent; and automotive supplies, drugs 
and sundries, and voluntary-group 
wholesalers of groceries and foods, 
each 18 per cent. Moderate sales 
gains were recorded by wholesalers 
of metals (8 per cent), leather and 
shoe findings and meats and meat 
products (each 5 per cent), and pa- 
per and its products (4 per cent). 
Sales of paints and varnishes and of 
chemicals were slightly higher, than 


31 


last year, 3 per cent and 2 per cent, 
respectively. Among those trades re- 
flecting downward trends, wholesal- 
ers of general hardware recorded a 
drop of 5 per cent; furniture and 
house furnishings, 15 per cent; and 
electrical goods, 24 per cent. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close of 
May, 1943, were 22 per cent lower 
than in May, 1942, but showed little 
change from the level of the preced- 
ing month. 

The stock-sales ratio for whole- 
salers at the end of this May was 
112 as against 149 for last May and 
105 for April, 1943. Of the 32 trades 
for which stock-sales ratios are 
shown, 3 registered increases, May, 
1943, compared with May, 1942. 
Wholesalers of lumber and building 
materials, with sales 17 per cent less 
and inventories 15 per cent less, 
showed a stock-sales ratio of 83 for 
this May as against 79 last May. 
With sales up 11 per cent and inven- 
tories up 31 per cent, wholesalers of 
tobacco and its products revealed a 
ratio of 61 for May, 1943, and 54 
for May, 1942. Wholesalers of shoes 
and other footwear disclosed a 5 per 
cent decrease in sales and a 31 per 
cent decrease in inventories, showing 
a stock-sales ratio of 73 for May, 
1943, and 107 for last May. Dealers 
in plumbing and heating supplies re- 
corded sales down 19 per cent, inven- 
tories down 31 per cent, and a May, 
1943, stock-sales ratio of 113 vs. a 
May, 1942, ratio of 144. 

Collections on accounts receivable 
were higher by almost 28 per cent this 
May compared with May, 1942, but 
slightly lower when compared with 
the preceding month. The collection 
ratio for May, 1943, was 106; for 
May, 1942, 83; and for April, 1943, 
109. Accounts receivable were 20 per 
cent less as of May 1, 1943, than as of 
May 1, 1942; and at the beginning of 
this May were 4 per cent less than as 
of April 1, 1943. 
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Wholesalers Sales and Inventories—May 1943 
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Sales—Current Month Sales—Year-to-Date Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios q 

Percent Change Percent Change 

Kind of Business o 
May May Percent May May 
Number | 1943 1943 change Five Number | 1943 1943 
of firms vs. vs. May from Months of firms vs. vs. May 31, 
reporting | May May 1943 5 Mos. 1943 reporting | May Apr. 1943 May | May | Apr, 
sales 1942 1943 | (Add 000)| 1942 (Add 000) stocks 1942 1943 | (Add 000)| 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
I 5S os Saree chao xetcelabaoe 2,782 + 5 — 8 | $286,424; + 4 | $1,744,007 1,747 —22 b $199,265 | 112 149 105 
Automotive Supplies. ..... 196 +18 | -—3 4,379| +1 23,763 98 | —21 b 3,717 | 169 | 260 | 17% 
e Chemicals (industrial). . 16 + 2 —4 929 + 3 9,806 12 —17 —2 838 121 145 120 
US aaa eee 60 +3 — 3 3,620; +3 17,489 14 —19 —1 1,223 | 150 205 149 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes............. 48 +30 — 8 3,794 | +3 19,877 23 —38 +1 915 93 222 86 
Shoes and Other Footwear......................... 29 —5 —30 13 , 268 b 83 , 586 16 —31 +22 4,388 73 107 42 
a ae ons FES RP REE ES 7 +65 | +14 1,460 | +43 7,043 ¢ c c c c c ¢ 
Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded)............... 122 +18 -—9 22,105 +17 128 ,367 95 +12 +2 32,030 181 192 160 
. So Senge ti ee 95 +24 | —10 17,694 | +24 97,400 51 | —31 b 15,577 | 135 | 243 | 195 
LS a ree eee 328 —24 —9 26,166 | —25 134,561 285 —53 -—1 14,335 58 95 53 
Dairy and Poultry Products....................... 30 +31 +12 1,578 +25 13,575 17 —50 —21 103 16 | 41 22 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables....................... 83 +30 | +2 5,022 | +34 26,931 s7 | -6] -9 584.| 17 23 19 
Farm Supplies........... eimase funnuG eG cessas sues 8 — 5 —6 645 | +31 8,915 c c c c c c c 
Furniture and House Furnishings................... 55 —15 -1 5,832 —12 38,058 33 —55 —17 3,812 82 155 98 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products......... 606 +21 —6 54,284 | +13 339,179 372 —18 — 3 40,619 | 133 193 | 1929 
ND UII onc neds ax oh ewesuo sec 305 +27 —2 23 ,623 +16 136,451 184 —19 —4 18,005 132 205 133 
Voluntary-group IND beso sea essoe sms 140 +18 — 6 19,073 + 6 113,941 96 —14 — 3 16,037 163 217 158 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses................. 20 +12 -—9 3,965 | +4 21,269 13 —23 — 5 2,932 | 120 167 114 
Specialty RES ae oar aeuh nt ond Osos ascwahe 141 +20 —11 7,623 +22 67,518 79 —22 —1 3,645 81 122 71 
LCE CO sivas Sinn Sa cjs 5S oexuwick Kalas 40 +27 —9 715 | +46 5,565 25 —23 —4 248 52 84 47 
Meat and Meat Products.......................... 87 +5 b 35,847 +8 182,063 64 —25 + 2 5,560 43 54 40 
NESS bens ERE SEWNeweENee vee SH ess ko wir s baa ease 61 +21 b 1,736 +33 8,569 47 —29 —12 373 26 44 29 
SS Se eee: 28 +26 —11 4,309 | +45 42,292 21 —2 — 6 5,391 | 135 181 131 
Liquor Department of Other Tradese............... 34 +15 —22 5,405 | +31 37,610 33 —23 + 5 7,155 | 134 200 99 
SS eee 355 — 6 — 6 37,494 -—9 220,798 221 —28 —1 38,409 156 204 151 
General. Hardware RC ESES KR ches sho man ek aoe she 142 — 5 —7 22,823 —12 127,098 88 —32 —2 26,508 172 233 163 
Industrial Supplies.......... Se iene Fase elcid 106 '| -4 9,815 | +2 64,484 67 | —15 b 8,683 | 136 | 161 | 132 
Piumbing and Heating Supplies.................. 107 —19 — 8 4,856 | —17 29,216 66 —31 —2 3,218 | 113 144 118 
DEM ECE Ts Dub Gites sehn es aces nkeawsssacseeoe se 33 +23 —7 1,971 | +18 11,152 18 b —2 2,228 | 211 255 204 
Optical Goods... 2... Lacku bop ies nine daxvevas 17 | +32 | +4 335 | +12 1,598 7|-4 | -1 106 | 97 | 129 | 101 
Lumber and Building Materials...-.-.- 1... ........ 57 an” | =§ 5,105 | — 9 22° 851 39 | —15 b 3,094 | 83 79 78 
Machinery, Eqpt., and Supplies, except Electrical . . . . 63 i) — 6 2,722; —7 17,216 40 —18 +4 2,455 | 128 146 110 
Surgical Equipment and Supplies................... 21 +72 +21 1,286 | +23 6,568 13 +34 +4 1,092 99 142 121 
Gah ec cyscoesseen si caw 30 + 8 —15 4,009; +49 27,235 17 + 3 + 3 3,697 | 124 141 102 
ee ee ee 93 +4 —4 5,844 — 8 34,302 45 —12 +1 3,977 142 154 143 
REE Bo ee ok oS ot ck sh bsc ound 8 —25 — 8 574 +1 84,482 5 —7 +8 342 69 63 58 
Tobacco and Its DGS iiins hiss xcxeersseacres 138 +11 -—1 15,735 +16 79,215 57 +31 + 4 5,176 61 54 59 
Leather and Shoe Findings........................ 17 +5 —14 429 | +15 2,403 c c c c c c c 
ND So feeb is dickies suxessuweeeaeecinas 17 +22 +7 2,182} +8 11,538 22 —27 —2 1,821 | 109 163 114 
a These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. b Less than 0.5 percent. c Insufficient data to show separately. 
d Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. e Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 


Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections on accounts during the month by accounts receivable outstanding av the beginning of that month for an identical group 


| Wholesalers’ Accounts Receivable and Collections—May 1943 












Accounts Receivable 


Collection Percentages a 




































































Percent change 
Kind of Business 
As of 
Number May 1943 May 1943 May 1, 
of firms May May April vs. vs. 1943 

reporting 1943 1942 1943 May 1942 Apr. 1943 (Add 000) 
RI big et ee hee o noes. ute ukbararacnor se 2,278 106 83 109 —20 —4 $235, 903 
RN IIE os Gs oh egy occ ddus ocean vanks cai ctahexs pose 149 88 77 87 —7 +4 3,430 
ED fcc hs Ponahea rs <chu teas seus asinbscescxauwkous 14 77 81 97 -—7 + 5 933 
RSS Sic pack nus i SGiica/frabvbassesssanbaxeesians 27 68 53 63 —17 +2 1,472 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes......................00..0eeeee 46 86 59 82 —18 —2 4,909 
No co cir w on alos ele on violes comet's 25 75 57 83 —26 —16 9,873 
— Nitianecireeet NE isos, cokc eieaecen cia toncae: 7 97 81 87 +19 —13 1,373 
Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded). ....... 20.0.0 .0.0.0.0.ceeeceeeeee 111 95 74 97 —9 — 2 21,664 
Ge i sabe ya ocanecegssksoisiscnasanccaves ss 86 73 55 75 —8 -4 23, 745 
cos sca nsasnaucsiweeutonnvahenssh 305 78 73 78 —26 -3 34, 137 
SN UND ou. 52 icc Seven nsec creeesssesesassane 19 253 170 206 —15 —10 376 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables............. Geiglebiei evened vescucaLauias 66 167 144 162 +14 -1 1,935 
Farm Supplies. .......... races sities Sra a naaetnnvteasaease rede 5 90 84 112 b —38 1,483 
Furniture and House Furnishings........................6.0000e00e0 00 44 82 61 86 —41 b 6,365 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products.......................0.005. 461 144 104 148 —17 —3 31, 157 
es ew du awh eee OS teeecdnswnaes 218 137 97 139 —15 —4 13 , 648 
ENE ee en een eee 114 149 109 157 —20 + 2 10,821 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses.................0...0000ecceeceeeee 18 214 172 210 —13 —12 1,722 
EE SEU CU SG oreo by a oasce cise so 0stincp ne xe anise oxox 111 131 91 133 —19 —10 4,966 
RE oT Oe a wn wish bile ncn no ed wasiwen eee 24 116 78 113 -—9 — 5 469 
Sa ee yh ato uns cucawidsapee 80 223 173 238 —25 —10 13,980 
Beer... EES an ave se save ee saetuaeist teas caaacees 26 161 129 159 — 3 +10 320 
NI os oa ods nw shea news avcnnees soasans 23 150 100 148 —19 —13 2,324 
Liquor De; RIED ee Seg a ee ae 32 144 72 144 —31 —21 4,794 
hos ins panko dawdw ese sb tee cene Sexe sir 328 88 72 87 —26 -—1 40, 250 
oe a Se cden dca gpnd beads i 130 93 70 91 —32 b 23,399 
Industrial Ans fest NN ee aoe ets cosh kw kenk an 95 85 81 84 —¢ —2 10,430 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies. ... . eC Rake On Lites Leemecats L Ee Liens 103 77 68 80 —31 —2 6,421 
Nea inti nas Avo cvabusinuridus sve¥eetensectae 24 61 36 60 —26 +5 1,976 
Optical Goods............. Proce Sea eceyneauseacsee eels Sheet 14 101 75 104 —10 —3 253 
Lumber and Building Materials.................0.....0..0ecceeceucees 54 96 83 95 —22 + 5 5,444 
Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies, except Electrical. . . is 53 88 83 90 —15 —2 2,618 
Surgical Equipment and Supplies tS 20 69 60 72 +6 +2 1,333 
NR ere teeter anus akave ons.c RS 28 129 102 102 —2 —18 3,388 
Paper and Its Products................. Fe 79 87 76 86 —10 -1 5,922 
ee oo ea aang ake 6 133 115 127 —32 — 6 407 
Tobacco and Its Products............. 93 162 133 167 -9 +1 7,470 
Rs si bh ikySnninssseossapuysecssnayevossne 15 82 55 91 —20 +4 433 
ST eres oi ech k onto fozcshba Soaks sinasisanos 14 88 80 87 +5 +13 1,670 









a Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 6b Less than 0.5 percent. 
ce Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. d Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 
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